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The examinations given at Antioch College form an interrelated system. The plan is described 
here by Mr. Dole, Assistant, Occupational rite g oe norma Service, Ohio State University, and 
Mrs. Churchill, Supervisor of Listin Evaluation, Antioch College. This article is 
adapted from Mr. Dole’s unpublishe, Master's thesis “The Achievement Examining Pro- 
gram at Antioch College” on file in the library of Ohio State University. 
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editor of the Junior College Journal, in which the report of the surovey just mentioned was 
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A sturdy tree... let’s keep it healthy 





The Bell System is one of the 
great businesses of this country 
and a part of the prosperity of 
the whole country. 

It provides the best telephone 
service in the world, and the 
price is low. It buys widely in 
many markets. It employs over 
550,000 men and women and 
its annual payroll is above 
$2,000,000,000 — more than 
three times as much as in 1940. 
Helps Business Generally — 
These things are all good for 
business, and for the people 
business employs. The wages 


spent by telephone employees 
mean jobs and wages for people 
in many other lines. So do the 
large purchases of Bell Tele- 
phone Companies themselves. 

Western Electric, the manu- 
facturing, purchasing and sup- 
ply unit of the Bell System, 
alone bought from 23,000 dif- 
ferent concerns in 2500 Cities 
and towns last year. 


From Little Acorns — The 
Bell System is a sturdy oak that 
has grown from the little acorns 
which are the savings of many 
hundreds of thousands of men 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and women in all walks of life. 
It is the money these people in- 
vest in the telephone system that 
provides the capital for new 
facilities to improve and expand 
the service. 


The Roots of the Matter are 
rates and earnings that are ade- 
quate to meet today’s increased 
costs and attract new capital. 
For only if rates and earnings 
are adequate can we give you 
telephone service that gets better 
year after year, and that grows 
and expands to meet your cor 
stantly increasing use. 
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Original Writings as the Text 


By JAY WILLIAMS 


The Choice of Readings for a General Course in the Social Sciences 


E two-volume book, The 

People Shall Fudge, is one of 

a number of current publica- 

tions which have had their origin in 
general courses in the social sciences. It 
is one of a smaller number of publica- 
tions which consist of original papers, 
rather than a compendium of text- 
book variety. But in addition to this, 
the papers which make up this book 
have been selected by a staff of 
instructors on the basis of five years 
of experimentation and staff discus- 
sion. Thus, these readings lay claim 
to effectiveness on the grounds 
of being proved through experience 
rather than through some set of more 
or less a priori considerations. This 
claim is certainly not unique but it is 
sufficiently distinctive, and important, 
to require elaboration. What were 
the starting points, the problems 
encountered, the alternatives weighed, 
and the conclusions reached which led 


1Selected and edited by the various members of 

the Staff, Social Sciences 1, the College of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Tess, 1949. 
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to making the book what it is? This 
paper will attempt to answer these 
questions, not after the fashion of an 
historical narrative—the interplay of 
trial and discussion among a co- 
operating staff is too complex to allow 
that—but by identifying some of the 
chief elements in the process. 

The staff of Social Sciences 1 worked 
from the first on the generally prev- 
alent assumption that the purpose of 
general courses in the social sciences 
was to develop good citizens and 
that, whatever else good citizenship 
embraced, the capacity to think intel- 
ligently about social issues was an 
important part of it. For a starting 
point in discovering both the real 
meaning in such a statement and the 
means of achieving such an end, the 
staff took as plausible the idea that 
students could be brought to think 
intelligently about social issues by the 
process of re-thinking such issues criti- 
cally as they were discussed by some of 
the best thinkers in the American past. 

Some of the negative implications 
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of this idea are readily seen. It ex- 
cludes, as emphases but not necessarily 
as concomitants, certain familiar ends. 
This idea indicated that the works of 
Americans thinkers would not be 
regarded as a reflection of their times, 
nor as causes of events and move- 
ments, nor as signs of forces at 
work. Likewise, this idea indicated 
no interest in the history of ideas in 
the sense of tracing derivations from 
author to author. Thus the readings 
were not to be taken, in any of the 
conventional senses, as sources. The 
students were not to act as embryonic 
historians, neither developing their 
own theses nor discovering in the 
materials theses of a kind which the 
materials themselves were arranged 
to establish and confirm. Finally, it 
was plain that, though the idea indi- 
cated that the problems which the 
papers considered would have to be 
significant and the treatment of these 
as good as could be found, there was 
no question of “great books.” It 
would be enough to put before the 
student some of the best thought 
about American issues, leaving aside 
the definitiveness of the treatment 
given such issues and their universality. 

These, then, were the negative 
implications of the idea that students 
can be made better at solving prob- 
lems by working through attempted 
solutions of problems. But what were 
the positive implications, and when 
these were understood could they 
be shown to be related to the end of 
good citizenship? The staff pos- 
sessed at the start, of course, a set of 
answers, formulated and unformulated, 
to these questions. These answers 


supplied the criteria for the choice of 
the original set of readings and sug- 
gested the methods by which the 
readings were at first taught. 


Spe- 
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cifically, it seemed to the staff that 
there were various economic issues, for 
instance, which had been significantly 
treated by Adam Smith, Hamilton, 
George, Bellamy, and Gardiner C. 
Means, among others, and that stu- 
dents would profit not only by an 
acquaintance with the exemplified 
modes of thought but also by the 
demand for the application of certain 
skills. The staff was not in concord 
either as to precisely how these, and 
other, authors were significant or as 
to what skills their study would 
develop, but they could agree as to 
the readings. This apparently unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs turned out to 
be unimportant. The positions which 
staff members originally took on these 
questions proved, unexpectedly, to be 
tentative. This was so because a 
reading was rarely regarded in the 
same way after it was taught and this 
teaching experience was discussed. It 
was found that the teaching values 
and limitations of a reading could be 
disclosed only by the reciprocal aid of 
study, experience, and staff discus- 
sion. Various standard problems, for 
example, how to integrate diverse 
subject-matters, stood revealed as 
bogus, and completely unanticipated 
difficulties rose in their place. The 
resolution of these difficulties showed 
unanticipated possibilities in certain 
papers and suggested the desirability 
of trying out a different balance of 
readings. This process was continuous. 


UT what specifically were the 

possibilities and problems which 
emerged from this process? Let us 
take an instructor who comes to class 
with a group of readings, and a 
schedule which proceeds from a day 
on the Declaration of Independence 
through five days on Locke, four days 
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on papers pro and con the Colonial 
position in the American Revolution, 
a day on selections from John Adams’ 
Defense of the Constitutions, to the 
Adams-Jefferson correspondence on 
aristocracy, Federalist Papers 10, 15, 
49, 51, the Constitutional debates, and 
so on, along with assignments in an 
American history textbook to give the 
students a context of reference. 
What use is to be made of this 
material? How are the students to be 
encouraged to think about the prob- 
lems discussed in these papers? Con- 
ventional college practice would say: 
the students are to read the material 
and then hear the instructor talk 
about it or related problems. This 
procedure does not preclude the stu- 
dent’s thinking, but it is obviously 
interposing between the learner and 
the material another set of ideas and 
another language. There seemed no 
good reason for complicating the situ- 
ation in this way. The writings in 
question were not technical and were 
composed by careful thinkers and 
skillful writers. Further, to offer stu- 
dents a crutch in the form of a gloss 
on these materials was perhaps to 
make them less, rather than more, 
independent in their thinking. The 
burden of analyzing and thinking 
about the views set forth in the papers 
was therefore put on the student. In 
the discussion sections (meeting three 
times a week) which grew out of this 
policy, the instructor’s chief task was 
to get the students to face up to the 
problems implicit in the papers. Of 
the several means by which this could 
be accomplished, asking questions of 
the students became the most prev- 
alent. A small portion of a recording 
made of one such discussion will give 
some idea of the procedures which 


developed: 
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Instructor: All right. Looking at 
Federalist Number 10 by James Madison, 
as I told you before, the first question is 
going to be: “Is Madison a good demo- 
crat?”” What do you think? Mr. Fox? 

StuDENT 1: Well, if by a good demo- 
crat you mean a man seriously interested 
in popular government, representative 
government, I’d say “Yes.” 

Instructor: Seriously interested? By 
that you mean in favor of popular 
government? 

StuDENT I: Yes, he is in favor of 
popular government. 

Instructor: Is that right, Mr. Monge? 

StTuDENT 2: I believe he is. He is most 
interested in getting the public will 
expressed for the public good. And he 
wants this to be done by representation. 

Instructor: Mm, hmm. Well, if it is 
not done by representation, then what? 

STUDENT 2: Well, he believes that in a 
pure democracy there is more chance for 
a majority to gain control and use the 
government to further its own interests 
contrary to the interests of the whole 
public. 

InstRucTOR: So then you don’t achieve 
good popular government, according to 
Madison, by allowing the majority to 
dictate public policy. Is that what he 
is saying? 

STUDENT 2: No, he is not saying that. 
He is saying that you don’t have good 
government if the majority use their 
rights to corrupt the public policy to 
further their own interests, such as voting 
to do away with property rights, or in 
other ways. 

Instructor: Well, what I want to get 
at, though, is this: How is he concerned 
here, or rather, what aspect of ensuring 
good government is he concerned with 
here, do you think? 

StuDENT 3: He wants to prevent fac- 
tions, especially factions of the majority. 


OWEVER, undertaking to teach 
in this way confronted the in- 
structor with many difficulties. It 
was not easy to promote an orderly 
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discussion of a thoughtful work among 
first-year students; they had many 
habits which inhibited learning. They 
had, in general, a rather firm convic- 
tion that an academic institution is 
one where the teacher thinks and the 
student absorbs. In conferences with 
the instructors they explained that it 
was novel for them to be asked ques- 
tions which could not be answered by 
an affirmative or negative or by some 
straightforward statement of fact. 
Consequently students were often 
tongue-tied when first confronted with 
such questions as: Does the Declara- 
tion of Independence sanction univer- 
sal suffrage? or Is Locke an enemy of 
monarchy? or Does Locke think all 
men are rational? 

As the students’ disability in this 
respect was gradually overcome, an- 
other difficulty was met. The more 
willing the students became to express 
their reactions to the ideas in the 
papers, the more evident it was that 
no common understanding existed in 
the group as to what these ideas were, 
even at an elementary level. The 
students approached their readings 
with an impressive armory of stereo- 
types: the United States is a democ- 
racy, the Constitution is the basic 
law of the United States, thus we can 
say that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were believers in the infallibility 
of the will of the people. With such a 
stereotype, students would proceed 
to transform the ideas in the papers 
in a truly astonishing way. 

But stereotypes were only part of 
this difficulty. The students simply 
could not read well. Paine’s Common 
Sense was a popular pamphlet, the 
Federalist Papers appeared in New 
York newspapers, and the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates were delivered before 
farmers on the Ilkinois prairie, but 
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they were all a form of discourse 
which was strange and wonderful to 
the students. Their previous formal 
training in the social sciences had been 
based largely on the reading of text- 
books in American history, govern- 
ment, or “problems of democracy.” 
Such writing is almost exclusively 
descriptive (“‘problems of democ- 
racy” courses are notoriously unprob- 
lematic). Most students were thus 
having their first serious brush with 
reasoned discourse. It was all news 
to them that you could expect an 
author to define his problem and that 
you must watch closely to see in what 
terms he defines it. It was equally 
news that readers could discover the 
logic of the argument in a first-rate 
piece of writing, and through this 
process be prepared to assess its facts, 
principles, and coherence. The answer 
to this situation was taken to be that 
a necessary preliminary to subjecting 
an author’s ideas to judgment and 
conclusion was the discussion of what 
precisely these ideas were. Without 
this, a discussion was notable more for 
its liveliness than for sound thought. 
It may be remarked parenthetically 
here that the staff recognizes that 
there are some who see in group dis- 
cussion possibilities for “‘socializa- 
tion,” therapy, or the practice of the 
art of ‘ ‘working in groups.” Though 
there may be something which is not 
illusory in some of these, they have 
never been taken as the ends of 
discussions in Social Sciences 1. 


INALLY, as the instructor stud- 

ied these papers with his students 
he saw himself challenged by even 
more difficult problems. Many of 
these papers explored, in the most 
searching way, questions which are 
basic to the social, political, and eco- 
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nomic organization of a democracy. 
Among the papers which were first 
tried out it was possible to identify a 
group which possessed extraordinary 
merits as catalysts for raising funda- 
mental issues. These papers possessed 
both unity and diversity. There was 
diversity since, in the first place, the 
occasion for considering certain prob- 
lems differed according to the par- 
ticular circumstances in which the 
author wrote and, second, each author 
defined his problem in his own vocab- 
ulary and according to his own pre- 
suppositions, and proceeded to analyze 
his problem in his own way. On the 
other hand, there was unity in that 
fundamental issues reappeared, and 
the various elements in these issues 
were subject to only a limited number 
of alternative treatments. Now, the 
teaching problem presented by the 
significant papers was twofold. In 
one respect it was intellectual: could 
the students come to grasp the fact 
that the papers in question were in a 
sense a dialogue on the many facets 
of one big question rather than so 
many disparate writings? Could they 
come to see the relation of the various 
voices to one another? In another 
respect, the problem was moral or 
psychological: could the students as- 
sociate themselves with the dialogue? 
That is, could they see that this 
dialogue was not simply of intellectual 
significance, but of practical signifi- 
cance? Could they see that the 
answers given in the dialogue made a 
difference to them and their com- 
munity? Could they see that they had 
already allied themselves with certain 
positions in the dialogue, whether 
articulately or not? Could they see 
that certain voices challenged their 
commitments and that, if they were 
going to be “‘of one piece” intel- 
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lectually and morally, they would 
have to scrutinize their own principles? 

Concretely, to take a small segment 
of the dialogue, every student has 
read the Declaration of Independence, 
but few, if any, students can say what 
it_ means, or what they accept or 
reject in its meaning, and why. They 
generally believe in “equality,” but 
it is not until they are pushed that 
they see the consequences of such a 
belief. The attacks of Calhoun, Fitz- 
hugh, and W. G. Sumner drive them 
to a defense, demand that they answer 
some cogent doubts. Locke, Tocque- 
ville, Horace Mann, Lincoln, Lloyd, 
and Wilson compel their attention to 
what are perhaps new implications for 
them, and, consequently, still further 
problems. If they come to grips with 
these papers, they have begun the 
process of transforming a belief into 
some kind of reasonable position. They 
have, at least in one sector of their 
intellectual life, been developing the 
habit of examining their preconcep- 
tions. They have, further, been given 
guidance in their thinking about such 
questions. Finally, the students see 
that one inquiry leads to another. 
Parallel to the discussion of equality 
run other discussions, those of liberty, 
justice, rights, human nature, among 
others. These discussions cannot be 
disassociated from one another, though 
in the students’ world they are at 
first disconnected. Students are firm 
believers in the notion of self-interest. 
Initially, it seems to them a plausible 
principle by which both to explain 
the conduct of others and to direct 
thinking about what the political 
community should be like. They are 
somewhat appalled, it is true, by the 
Hobbesian human being, and they are 
alarmed by Madison’s statement that 
the “principal task of modern legisla- 
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tion” is to find a means whereby self- 
interested individuals associated in 
groups may be immobilized. But 
their faith in self-interest is not really 
shaken until they are forced to explain 
their own belief in equality in these 
terms. They find themselves assert- 
ing, on the one hand, that society 
should be so organized that each indi- 
vidual realizes his full potentialities 
and that it is the easily recognized 
duty of every citizen to promote this 
organization and, on the other hand, 
that people (including themselves) 
act only according to self-interest. 
Are these views compatible? The 
least that can be said is that they 
require considerable reconciling. 


NE source of the difficulty of 

getting students morally in- 
volved in the issues at hand is the 
condition which has given rise in some 
quarters to the dichotomies fact-idea 
and experience-thought. The observ- 
able fact is that students, if left 
alone, may discuss ideas without ever 
specifying the alternative concrete 
acts, customs, institutions, or policies 
congruent with, or implied by, their 
ideas. Likewise, they will discuss, 
and even defend or attack, specific 
policies or ways of acting without 
making clear the principles involved; 
indeed, the principles involved may 
be contrary to those they have ac- 
cepted or rejected on another occasion. 
The cure for this unfortunate situation 
is obviously not to dose students with 
either facts or ideas alone. Either of 
the two becomes meaningless without 
the other. The ignorance with which 
the entering student is afflicted is not 
so much absolute as functional. He is 
full of ideas and facts but he is rel- 
atively impotent because they are 
disconnected. It is the teacher’s job 
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to see that he gains habits of behaving 
responsibly toward both facts and 
ideas. In the case of the readings in 
question, the instructor found this 
meant two things: getting the stu- 
dents to see the interrelation between 
the facts and ideas in the papers, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
specifics of the social scene, both con- 
temporary and historical (in so far as 
this last can be known through the 
reading of an American history 
textbook and the selected papers 
themselves). 

It is plain that all of the difficulties 
outlined here are in a sense factitious. 
They were difficulties only as the 
instructors saw that certain papers 
lent themselves to, in fact encour- 
aged, the achievement of a particular 
kind of thinking in the student. The 
instructors apprehended the possibil- 
ity of this kind of thinking through 
the process of teaching and staff dis- 
cussions. In the language of cur- 
riculum development, they were de- 
termining the proximate ends of 
instruction. In the terms used in 
describing the starting point of the 
course, they were establishing the 
meaning for practice which could be 
given to the idea of “re-thinking” 
discussions of social issues. And, of 
course, they were evolving criteria by 
which the merits of readings could be 
judged. In addition to the criteria 
already touched upon, there were 
those used to determine the feasibility 
of readings in terms of the length of 
time required for rewarding study. 
There were very few works eliminated 
on the grounds of intrinsic difficulty, 
but several works were judged to 
demand time and effort incommen- 
surate with the return. To a critical 
observer it may seem that the editors 
paid no attention to the important 
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consideration of the quantity of 
thoughtful reading a student may do 
in a year. The volumes, however, 
were not edited with the idea of being 
read from cover to cover. The excess 
of papers has given the staff the 
opportunity of varying the course 
from year to year. The various per- 
mutations which result give the 
course a continued freshness for the 
instructors. 

-There remains to be considered the 
question of whether it can be said 
that the original idea of promoting 
citizenship by re-thinking discussions 
of social issues was in any sense 
tested. Granting that the instructors 
in Social Sciences 1 are right in think- 
ing that the readings they have edited 
are superior means for encouraging a 
certain kind of thinking in the stu- 
dent, what are the grounds for 
believing that this kind of thinking is 
a significant part of general education 
in the social sciences? 


HE end, it is posited, is the intel- 

ligent citizen. The application 
of intelligence to society requires on 
the part of the individual both a 
knowledge of facts and an understand- 
ing of principles and ends. Loyalty, 
conviction, and good habits are indis- 
pensable to citizenship but alone they 
will not solve problems intelligently. 
Ideas and values, no less than facts, are 
a part of this education. Now how can 
a student be encouraged to develop 
sound ideas and intelligent values? 
Not, certainly, by having them chosen 
for him by others, and “impressed.” 
He enters college, with, of course, both 
ideas and values, and these can be 
taken as a starting point. The path 
to intelligence is surely not in con- 
firming the student’s prejudgments 
either by dogma or by absorbing him 
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in an activity unrelated to them, but 
rather it is in putting him in a position 
where his presuppositions are chal- 
lenged and his judgment is stimulated 
and elicited not only on what he has 
previously understood to be problems 
but on the actual range of problems. 
Papers of the kind included in The 
People Shall Fudge are a means to 
this end. They are the product of the 
inquiry into significant problems by 
first-rate thinkers and writers. The 
problems are significant in that they 
are fundamental to social organiza- 
tion and policy. They are funda- 
mental since they are related not only 
to the accidents of particular social 
situations but also to basic underlying 
alternatives. The authors are first- 
rate because they are penetrating and 
careful. Individually they may not 
examine all the angles.of a problem, 
but what they do not examine they 
suggest, and taken together they cover 
a lot of territory. Since they are, 
on the whole, explicit about their 
principles and candid about their con- 
clusions, they open as many questions 
as they close. And they write clearly. 
The reading, interpretation, and dis- 
cussion of such papers is a means to 
intelligent citizenship since they can 
act both as a stimulus, a challenge, a 
guide, and a critic to good thinking. 
The study of such papers has other 
relevant consequences for a student’s 
general education: The student will 
have encountered some firsthand views 
of crucial events and personalities in 
American history. Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, and Wilson, 
and the positions which these men 
took, will not remain the tenuous 
abstractions left as a residue of text- 
book reading. The over-simplifications 
latent in secondhand characteriza- 
[Continued on page 336) 








Freshman English 
in the Liberal Curriculum 


By JAMES NEWCOMER 


An Argument for Better Models 


ANY voices speak in college- 
M catalogue descriptions of the 

freshman English courses. 
Many voices clamor in the advertising 
of freshman English textbooks. One 
must speak loudly if one wants a 
wide hearing on this subject. May 
this particular conclusion, then, be 
sung out with bravura: Except as the 
teaching of grammar and the asso- 
ciated arts of. written expression can 
be linked indissolubly with idea, it 
serves no function in the liberal cur- 
riculum provided by a college for its 
Freshmen. 

If a correct and forceful business 
letter is to be the test of the Fresh- 
man’s achievement, let him go to 
business school. If it is the ability to 
read and understand the editorial 
page of a newspaper, let him acquire 
it as an extra-curricular activity. If 
it is the skill to speak without error at 
a salesmen’s meeting or at a country- 
club dinner, let him go to a kind of 
finishing school—there must be such. 

If the student wants to make prog- 
ress toward the power of mature 
thinking, however, to become familiar 
with writing that is of tested and 
permanent value, to concern himself 
with problems appropriate to the 
potential thinker, to work at liberal- 
izing and humanizing ideas, and to 
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understand the mechanical and artistic 
means by which those ideas are best 
expressed—if he wants to do these 
things, it is right and reasonable that 
he should be able to do them in the 
college freshman English course. But 
the well of English instruction on the 
freshman level is not at the flood. The 
inadequate acquaintance of Freshmen 
with the mechanics of their language, 
with clarity and force of written 
expression, with a reading technique 
capable of drawing full meaning from 
the printed page, teachers take pretty 
much for granted. They are philo- 
sophical about it. Indeed, they are so 
philosophical about this inadequacy 
that they are tempted to select their 
subject-matter in relation to the 
achievement that entering students 
have already made and, in the large, 
content themselves with the degree of 
progress students make beyond the 
level they have reached in September 
of their freshman year. 

What is the result of failure to apply 
standards that, apart from the abil- 
ities and preparation of entering 
students, should be set as appropriate 
to the freshman year of English in- 
struction? The answer is well known. 
It is nine months’ concern with 
problems largely below the level of 
the liberal college. It is contributing 
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to the false confidence of many stu- 
dents to do work on the upper level of 
college study for which they are not 
really prepared. It is compounding 
the problems in more advanced 
classes which, even if students were 
fully prepared to confront them, 
would still be challenging enough to 
the teacher. 

In the present enthusiasm for what 
has been called democratization of 
higher education, pressure may result 
in compromise on an even lower level 
in our instruction of college Freshmen. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the problems facing English teachers 
in maintaining standards in the pres- 
ent will be augmented by the exten- 
sion of post-high school education for 
all students who ask for it, whether 
they are capable of profiting from 
college education or not. 

Most of us are convinced that we 
must attempt to hold out for the 
level of instruction we now have and 
attempt to reach even higher stand- 
ards. Of course this position will not 
always be understood. We shall be 
charged with being autocratic and 
discriminatory. If the established 
colleges do not throw open their doors 
to all comers, new colleges are mush- 
rooming that announce themselves 
ready to teach, for credit, any subject 
that students want. If bricklaying, 
radio repair, and auto mechanics find 
a place in the curriculum, we must 
assume that those courses start where 
the entering student’s knowledge ends. 
We must assume that the freshman 
English course does also. And if 
courses are offered and credit given 
solely on the basis of the student’s 
interest, we must assume that fresh- 
man English cannot escape the influ- 
ence of this spirit of education. 
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T BECOMES apparent that the 

problem of freshman English can- 
not be solved in isolation, that it can 
be solved only in terms of the whole 
function of the college. In those 
terms, then, the English teacher must 
answer this question first: Am I 
teaching these students this material 
because they want to be taught or 
because they are capable of being 
taught and this is the subject-matter 
that they ought to be taught? This 
question is stimulated by the asser- 
tion of many editors that they have 
selected the material in their text- 
books because it is the type of writing 
that Freshmen want to read. Regard- 
less of the sincerity of a student’s 
desire to be taught, it cannot be the 
determining factor in permitting him 
to work for credit in the freshman 
course, and the amount and quality of 
his pre-college preparation cannot be 
the determining factor in deciding 
what the freshman course shall con- 
tain. Freshmen do not enroll and 
continue in an advanced language 
course, a mathematics course, a sci- 
ence course, without satisfying certain 
prerequisites and proving their ability 
to master the new material. It is 
natural that students should want to 
read something because it is interest- 
ing to them but, in general, language, 
mathematics, and science teachers do 
not limit themselves to presenting 
material that is interesting; the sub- 
ject-matter is practically unalterable, 
and its interest is in great measure due 
to the manner in which it is taught. 

Thomas Mann presents this very 
problem in a passage of Buddenbrooks. 
When Tom Buddenbrook, who enjoys 
music that possesses a graceful charm, 
a lively swing, or a tender melancholy, 
expresses his pleasure in that type of 
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music, his wife Gerda replies, “How 
can you, my friend? A thing like 
that, without any musical value 
whatever!” Tom hates this term 
“musical value,” and accuses her of 
being tasteless and opinionated. Mann 
has Gerda reply: 


Thomas, once for all, you will never 
understand music as an art, and, intelli- 
gent as you are, you will never see that it 
is more than an after-dinner pleasure and 
a feast for the ears. In every other field 
you have a perception of the banal—in 
music not. But it is the test of musical 
comprehension. What pleases you in 
music? A sort of insipid optimism, which, 
if you met with it in literature, would 
make you throw down the book with an 
angry or sarcastic comment. Easy grati- 
fication of each unformed wish, prompt 
satisfaction before the will is even 
roused—that is what pretty music is 
like—and it is like nothing else in the 
world. It is mere flabby idealism.! 


Mann is speaking of music. Our 
concern is with the reading that col- 
lege students do in that course called 
Freshman English, or English I, or 
Composition and Rhetoric. Many of 
our textbooks are open to the same 
indictment that Gerda Buddenbrook 
brings against the music that her hus- 
band Tom thinks he appreciates. 
What have we on the credit side of 
that music? “A graceful charm,” “a 
lively swing,” “‘a tender melancholy”; 
it is “‘an after-dinner pleasure” and a 
“feast for the ears.” One might say 
that writings that can be described in 
such terms must be pretty good— 
until one realizes that such attributes 
alone cannot ensure against reason- 
able charges of banality, “insipid 
optimism,” and “flabby idealism.” 
What challenge do they make to the 


1New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1940. Vol. II, p. 118. 
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will to know, or can they be swallowed 
like chocolate candy? What demand 
do they make on the power to think, 
or do they ease a Freshman’s brow 
even before it has become fevered? 
And even though they are good from 
the point of view of unity, coherence, 
and emphasis, or evocation of mood, 
or creation of atmosphere, or delinea- 
tion of character, are they an easy 
evidence of excellence akin to the 
entertainment to be derived from a 
fine movie, with all the work done by 
the author, the student’s mind a mere 
receptacle into which those excellences 
are poured? The student must at 
least drink at the fountain. He must 
do more than lie under the stream of 
excellences and be laved. 

Outside of an examination of fresh- 
man English courses of study them- 
selves, an examination of textbooks in 
popular use provides the best indica- 
tion of the problem confronting teach- 
ers of freshman English. All in all, 
these textbooks offer two general 
types of solution of that problem— 
first, the choice of content with regard 
chiefly to the student’s established 
interests and ability, or second, the 
selection of subject-matter and method 
appropriate to a course of college 
scope and purpose. It is not intel- 
lectual snobbery but intellectual in- 
tegrity that induces the conclusion 
that solution of the problem by use 
of the first type of textbook is a kind 
of dereliction of duty under the high 
auspices of liberal education. Any 
textbook is unsatisfactory that aims 
to do anything less than inculcate the 
principles of structure, style, ideas, 
and reasoning, anything less than 
teach the student to learn meanings of 
words, to analyze construction, to ap- 
preciate serious intellectual interests. 
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NE must assume, however, from 

many English textbooks pub- 
lished and from evidence of their 
adoption by many colleges, that inter- 
est is a determining factor in the 
choice of reading offered college Fresh- 
men. Consider these reasons for 
selection of subject-matter, taken 
from editors’ prefaces: 


It is interesting to students of normal 
intellectual curiosity and reasonable artis- 
tic appreciation. 

It is on the students’ level. 

It will reach the student who may have 
done little reading. 

It is restricted to the experience and 
interest of college students. 


Are these not false reasons? Does the 
mathematics teacher choose problems 
because they are interesting, or does 
the art teacher choose pictures because 
they illustrate artistic values that 
students already appreciate? Shall 
we choose students’ illustrative read- 
ing because it satisfies existing inter- 
ests and students’ fixed values? 

It is possible that, having indicted 
the textbook that sets its sights too 
low, one has doubts remaining about 
the justice and wisdom of belittling 
the book that would find ready 
acceptance among the majority of 
students. The selections in those 
books are almost uniformly good from 
the point of view of readability. Many 
of them are entertaining. Some are 
really interesting in idea, point of 
view, liveliness of picture or charac- 
terization, practical applicability, even 
style, force, or persuasiveness. What 
would not a a teacher give to say that 
he had succeeded in developing even 
one of those qualities in the writing of 
all his freshman students? 

And if all the selections in a book 
automatically appealing to Freshmen 
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may be interesting for one good qual- 
ity or another, one is forced to admit 
that many of the selections in the 
textbook classified as good may be 
downright dull—at least for freshman 
students. But that is exactly the 
point. The instructor of college Fresh- 
men must deny the responsibility 
to entertain. 

In many textbooks of readings, 
associated with the appeal to students’ 
interest is the boast that the contents 
are current writing; that this writing 
presents conflicting ideas of our time; 
that it is writing that never before has 
been included in another textbook. 
These are feeble reasons indeed for 
choosing the reading that our Fresh- 
men are to be asked to do. Suppose a 
student is beginning the study of 
radio, preparatory to being a specialist 
in television. The best television set 
serves as his text, and his instruction 
is limited to a minute study of its 
parts, enforced by a stream of lectures 
from an instructor. Such a study 
combined with such an aim is no more 
foolish than study limited to current 
ideas for preparation to be a thinking 
man; or study limited to the current 
principles and practices of our govern- 
ment in preparation for thinking and 
acting as a democratic adult; or study 
limited to modern art as a preparation 
for mastery of aesthetic principles. 

It may be that a student need study 
no newspaper older than today’s in 
order to become a journalist. But he 
needs to study writing older than 
today’s in order to become a thinker, 
and he has to think in order to be a 
writer. Grammar and rhetoric are 
wings only to a body of thought, and 
living thought, applicable to today, 
can have its growth only from the 
flight of clder generations. It is 
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hardly our function to be propa- 
gandists for the present. To teach 
only the ideas of today is to make our- 
selves responsible for students’ un- 
critical assumptions concerning what 
is right and wrong, beautiful and 
ugly, about the things of today. It 
would seem more reasonable and more 
worthy to give them subject-matter 
they may use in arriving at intelligent 
conclusions rather than encourage 
them to persist in the habit of depend- 
ing on formless prejudices. To limit 
the Freshman’s reading to current 
writing is to foster a false confidence 
in the worth of his appraisals, to deny 
him the experience of elementary 
reasoning toward matured conclusion, 
and to withhold from him the stuff of 
idea that must be the framework of 
correct and effective expression in 
speaking and writing. 

Louis Kronenberger has said that 
the great conspiracy of our time, the great 
bane that pretends to be a great blessing, 
is that nobody shall be forced, is that 
nobody shall even be permitted, to learn 
the truth about anything, the worth of any- 
thing ... at firsthand: . . . everything is 
labeled and limelighted, pre-shrunk, pre- 
digested, passed on by experts. The trouble 
with our age is that it is all signposts and no 
destination.? 

To present to our students only the 
current, the interesting, the elemen- 
tary—and many of the texbooks our 
publishers offer us contain only this— 
is to present to them matter about 
which the assumption of truth is itself 
a falsity. Speaking at the same time 
as Mr. Kronenberger, Eric Bentley 
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said that reading consists less in 
logical thought “than in sensing 
delicate, complex situations’ ;? and he 
denied that moral precept—and I will 
add precept of any type—is the pri- 
mary concern of literature. 

It may be that precept of a type, 
and certainly communication of per- 
sonal conclusion, is the principal com- 
munication that our students must 
learn to make in their writing. But of 
what worth will that communication 
be unless it is the end result of preoc- 
cupation with “delicate, complex situ- 
ations”? Certainly the situations of 
1950 are delicate and complex enough 
to preoccupy the thinking man, but 
tomorrow’s citizen will not see them 
clearly if he is blind to all the events 
and all the ideas of times earlier 
than ours. 

We make it our limited aim to teach 
our students to write. As a means to 
an end we try to teach them to read. 
If the writing they do is to be com- 
parable to the mathematics and sci- 
ence they master, the history they 
know, the philosophy, the psychology, 
and the sociology—all in the liberaliz- 
ing and humanizing tradition of our 
colleges that we prize and feel com- 
pelled to protect—then that writing 
must be exercised upon idea. If the 
writing they read as a model is devoid 
of idea in the historical and aesthetic 
sense, so that its example excites only 
a mechanical emulation, even mechan- 
ical excellence must prove arid. If 
grammar and rhetoric are the plow 
and harrow, what is the use of their 
shining brightly unless they are used 
to till? [Vol. XXI, No. 6] 


*“Education and the Literary Heritage,” Joe. 
Cit., Pp. 134 











The Professor as an Educator 


By WILLARD B. SPALDING 


An Educationist Speaks to the Scientist 


OME time ago a representative 
of a taxpayers’ association vis- 
ited the campus of a state uni- 
versity in order to discover what 
professors did. He hoped that he 
would find evidence that they were 
wasting time and so show that 
the budget for the institution could be 
reduced. He visited many of the 
departments and watched what 
the men in them were doing. His final 
report was, in his opinion, a con- 
clusive indictment of the way in which 
public funds were spent. “All that I 
found most of the men doing,” his 
report stated, “was sitting in their 
offices reading books.” 
Misconception of the job of the 
professor extends beyond the unin- 
formed public into the ranks of 
faculties. We are not exactly sure 
what it is that we are expected to do. 
No one has analyzed our jobs. We 
must read if we are to keep abreast of 
what is going on in our fields. We 
are expected to carry on substantial 
research. Many of us serve on com- 
mittees of our departments, colleges, 
and universities. We write books and 
scholarly articles, when we have 
time. We serve the citizens of the 
state in many ways, some of our 
service being through formally organ- 
ized programs of extension. All of 
these activities are important, but it 
is difficult to tell which should receive 


greatest emphasis at any one time. 
We are often uncertain about how we 
can spend our efforts with the greatest 
profit to ourselves, our students, our 
fields of specialization, and our 
universities. 

The activity which has, perhaps, 
the greatest amount of respectability 
in academic circles is research. Pro- 
motions in rank and pay are frequently 
based on proficiency in this area. 
Because the researcher is concerned 
with things, either animate or inani- 
mate, and because the emphasis upon 
his activities is great in most univer- 
sities and colleges, many professors 
confine their teaching to the relations 
among things. Some of these relations 
are expressed as ideas, as parts of a 
system of thinking. Others are ex- 
pressed directly when things are 
brought together in controlled situa- 
tions. Whichever of these two 
approaches is used or however they 
are combined, professors often try to 
conduct their classes in such a manner 
that they can be amoral, can deal with 
ideas and things, and not be bothered 
by their students. 

Fortunately, students have the fac- 
ulty of making their presence felt. 
They are in the room and react in 
various ways to what goes on there. 
They write papers, when compelled 
to do so, and these must be read. 
They ask questions which must, at 
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times, be answered. They take exam- 
inations which must be marked. They 
perform laboratory exercises, some- 
times mislabeled experiments, which 
must be observed. At last they 
receive final marks and pass on to 
someone else. In all of these activities 
the student is learning, but in few of 
them is he learning what we believe 
him to be learning. We think that he 
is learning the subject-matter, and 
perhaps he is, but we do not usually 
realize that he is learning much 
besides this. 

Our failure to recognize that we are 
dealing with people is not amoral, it 
is immoral. What happens in those 
college and university classes where 


the professor is not continually con- 


scious of the young men and women 
with whom he is working cannot 
meet the requirements of any system 
of ethics. It is not good, by any 
standard of judgment that we usually 
associate with goodness. It is not 
best for mankind, by any standard 
that mankind in this nation uses. It 
does not even serve the purpose of 
developing persons who can perform 
research well under the amoral regimen 
of science. 


EACHING, in its best sense, is 

the relation between one profes- 
sor and one student. The example of 
Mark Hopkins and the student on the 
log has been mentioned so many 
times that one is hesitant about 
referring to it again, but it is an apt 
illustration of the truth. With this 
student-instructor ratio, there is no 
problem in becoming acquainted. 
Each knows the foibles, the failures, 
the accomplishments, the interests, 
the character, and the drives of the 
other. There can be no impersonal, 
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amoral attempts to teach subject- 
matter under these conditions. There 
can only be a full recognition of the 
fact that a teacher always teaches 
students. 

Saying that we always teach stu- 
dents and that we never teach subject- 
matter does not imply that the stu- 
dent should not learn subject-matter 
or that the professor does not need 
to know thoroughly the material 
which he presents to his students. Too 
often, when we are confronted with 
an idea which, if used fully, would 
modify what we do, we reject it as a 
poor substitute. We fail to recognize 
that both the new and the old may be 
used. I do not suggest that subject- 
matter has not an important place in 
an educational program, for such a 
suggestion would be stupid. I am 
sure, however, that subject-matter is 
learned best when the professor is 
aware of his responsibilities as an 
educator and knows enough about his 
students to help them to learn what 
they are expected to learn. We are 
not thinking of alternatives when we 
discuss students and subject-matter. 
We are talking about two parts of 
education. Presenting them as alter- 
natives is a false dichotomy which 
leads to dangerous errors if it is 
accepted as real. When we educate 
students they will always learn 
subject-matter. 

Because so few of us realize that we 
are educators with moral responsibili- 
ties to our students, we act much of 
the time as research specialists, sub- 
ject only to the amoral regimen of 
scientific method. Our activities in 
the classroom as well as in our labora- 
tories are governed by our attention 
to the logical organization of knowl- 
edge in our chosen field. We are 
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concerned with presenting first those 
ideas which are the logical basis for 
what appear to be more advanced 
ideas. We spend much time in decid- 
ing what should come first, what 
next, and so on. Some of this type of 
thinking is necessary, but the cold 
intellectual approach of logic has far 
less value than is usually ascribed to it. 

When we are educators, we organize 
our classroom activities more on a 
psychological than on a logical basis. 
We are aware all of the time that what 
students learn is much more a function 
of personality, interests, previous ex- 
periences, intelligence, and drives 
than it is of the order in which mate- 
rial is presented to them. Planning 
the ways in which we will educate 
them always includes adequate con- 
sideration of our students which will 
enable us to take full advantage of 
what they are in order to help them 
become what we believe they should be. 


DUCATING is intended to pro- 

duce changes in people. This 
is a very simple statement, and 
yet it has vast implications for what 
we do when we teach. If we plan 
wisely, we have aims and objectives 
whose fulfillment determines our de- 
gree of success or failure. One of the 
most humbling experiences which I 
have had is that m2 attempting to set 
down, in simple understandable lan- 
guage, what I expected students to 
do, or to do better, as a result of hav- 
ing been in one of my classes. It is 
easy to state objectives in broad 
general terms, but it is difficult to 
state them in terms of specific changes 
in the behavior of students. We can 
say that the student should be able to 
carry on independent investigation. 
This is a good intention on our part, 
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but what does it mean? What does 
he do when he carries on independent 
investigation? What skills must he 
have? What knowledge, what abili- 
ties, what attitudes, what apprecia- 
tions must he have? Let us look at a 
few of these. The skills are simplest. 
He must be able to use the card cata- 
logue in the library. He must be able 
to use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. He must be able to state 
hypotheses to be tested. He must be 
able to manipulate the materials 
which he will use. These few illustra- 
tions are only a small part of the 
intricate combination of skills which 
make up a studious inquiry. These 
skills should be stated fully and in 
detail if we have investigation as an 
objective. 

Objectives should determine, to a 
very large extent, what we do when 
we teach. If the student is to learn to 
use the card catalogue, he must have 
opportunity for actual practice at 
doing so. Arrangements should be 
made for librarians to demonstrate, 
and for students to try out what they 
have been shown. If they are to 
manipulate bunsen burners and test 
tubes, they must have a chance to do 
this under guidance, and so it goes 
through the entire list. Our objectives 
should determine what we teach and 
how we teach it. 

Objectives have a further réle. If 
we want to find out how well we have 
taught, we use our objectives as a 
basis for evaluating our students’ 
progress. We use examinations and 
tests as part of this procedure, but 
when we do this we should ask them 
to do what we have been trying to 
teach them to do well. Some of what 
they are asked to do will be recall of 
knowledge, but more of it will be the 
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application of knowledge to problems 
which they must solve. We can then 
examine their successes and failures 
and determine how well we have 
taught. Far too often we feel that 
the student has failed when he does 
not do as well as we expect. Perhaps 
he has failed but there has also been 
another failure, and that is our own. 
We ought to try to teach everyone 
who is in our classes, and to the 
extent that we are unable to do this 
we have been unsuccessful. We are 
doing our best when everyone passes. 
I do not mean by this that we should 
change our standards of good per- 
formance. If we get everyone to pass 
on that basis, we are charlatans 
rather than educators. While keeping 
standards high, we should make sure 
that we do all that we can to enable 
every student to acquire the abilities, 
skills, knowledges, understandings, 
attitudes, and appreciations which he 
needs. We must seek to have his 
behavior change. We are successful 
to the extent that these changes are 
desirable. We are unsuccessful to the 
extent that they are undesirable. 
Whatever we do will have some of 
each kind of result. There is no way 
in which we can be with a group of 
students, whatever its size, for a 
semester and have no effect on them. 


HIS brings us again to what it is 

that students actually learn in 
some classes in colleges and universi- 
ties. Education is effective to the 
extent that it facilitates learning. 
This is one of the obvious truths that 
we accept intellectually but make 
part of our doing only rarely. Even 
while we say that this is obviously so, 
we continue to use methods of teach- 
ing which have been developed by 
rule of thumb and by trial and error, 
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without making them consistent with 
the principles which psychologists 
have discovered about the way in 
which learning takes place. 

We tend to stay in the comfortable 
ruts that we have been in and to jus- 
tify the continuance of the unpaved 
streets in which these ruts are found. 
This is a perfectly natural way of 
behaving and is not peculiar to college 
faculties. Businessmen, politicians, 
men in other professions than teach- 
ing, even housewives, dislike change 
when it affects their accustomed 
actions. But we who are in higher 
education must use our inventive 
skills to develop new and better ways 
of educating if we are at all serious 
about improving our work with our 
students. 

There are principles which are 
already known which can be used as 
the framework for improvement. 
Enough has already been discovered 
about the way in which man learns to 
guide us when we are planning ways 
in which to develop new learnings. 
One of these principles is that man 
learns what he practices with some 
success. If, in a class in genetics, the 
instructor lectures for fifty minutes a 
day, the student learns to listen, for 
that is what he is doing. If the pro- 
fessor gives quizzes and tests based 
upon the content of these lectures, 
the student learns, we hope, to take 
notes and to recall what is in them at 
appropriate times. If the questions 
in these examinations call for critical 
analysis of ideas which are presented, 
and there have been only lectures and 
nothing more, the student, we hope 
but we doubt, will learn to analyze 
ideas critically. 

When I say that we hope the stu- 
dent will learn something, I have 
really meant that there is little chance 
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that he will do so under the lecture 
system. He may learn to take notes, 
for he practices this each day, but 
few professors recognize that he needs 
assistance in this activity. His notes 
may be organized so poorly that they 
mean little to him when he attempts 
to read them. Some time spent in 
every lecture course demonstrating 
how to take notes and observing the 
notes which have been taken will help 
the student learn how to take them. 
This is not wasted time, for it will 
expedite learning. Students who have 
had the help which they need will be 
able to learn more of the subject- 
matter than those who have not. 

The student may learn to recall 
words and phrases and sentences, for 
he practices this in trying to write 
answers to frequent tests. But what 
do we ask him to recall? Do we realize 
that the student who takes a test is 
learning what the professor believes 
to be important in the subject-matter 
which has been presented? The stu- 
dent will remember the questions and 
will believe that they cover the essen- 
tials of the course. So, whether we 
wish to or not, we do teach that the 
things which are in our questions on 
examinations are important. 

Taking notes and recalling words 
are simple acts. Critical thinking is 
much more difficult and is learned 
only after much practice. Under the 
system of teaching by lecturing, the 
student gets practice in this difficult 
activity only when there happens to 
be a question on an examination which 
calls for it. What we are actually 
doing, under these circumstances, is 
testing him on something which we 
have not taught him. If we wish him 
to learn to think critically, we must 
make sure that he has repeated 
opportunities of doing so. 
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I have not cited these examples 
to condemn the lecture method of 
teaching. It is a usable one for some 
purposes, even though the develop- 
ment of the ability to think critically 
is not one of them. As a matter of 
fact, I suspect that many of the 
faults which are attributed to the 
lecture system are more properly 
attributable to lack of skill in its use. 
I have been giving these examples to 
illustrate the point that students 
learn what they have repeated oppor- 
tunities to practice. Scientists recog- 
nize this rather generally and organize 
their teaching around laboratories 
where students practice the behav- 
iors which must be learned in that 
discipline. Painstaking techniques, 
patience with recurring difficulties, 
careful use of the regimen which has 
come to be known as scientific method, 
are practiced over and over again by 
the budding chemist or physicist until 
they have been learned. It is practice 
that makes perfect. 


UCH of the dissatisfaction of 

professors in institutions of 
higher education with the secondary 
schools comes from the belief that 
students are not prepared to do well 
what they are expected to do in col- 
lege. Whether or not this is true, the 
criticism is widespread and needs to 
be taken into account in our thinking. 
It is true that teaching in the high 
schools could be much better than it 
is. Why does it not improve faster? 
This is a very important question for 
the professors to face, for the teachers 
in the high schools are college 
graduates. 

If they are not doing what they 
should do, the professors are to some 
extent responsible. What do we do 
to these young men and women which 
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is not good? How could we educate 
them differently in order to make 
them better teachers? In order to 
answer these question we must look 
at the way in which teachers in the 
secondary schools actually teach. In 
general, in spite of the efforts of pro- 
fessors in colleges of education, be- 
ginning teachers imitate the professors 
who taught them at the university. 
They attempt to organize what they 
teach in logical rather than psycho- 
logical ways. They emphasize subject- 
matter rather than students. They 
are concerned with what students 
recall, rather than with changing 
their behavior in desirable ways. 
The effect of the intensive emphasis 
upon research in the graduate schools 
of the nation is eventually felt in the 
secondary schools and keeps them 
from becoming effective. The course 
of this effect runs something like this: 


First, because research is rewarded most ' 


highly in pay, rank, and general kudos, 
professors spend more time on it than 
on other activities. 

Second, the emphasis on research leads 
professors to become greatly concerned 
about the subject-matter of their 
courses. 

Third, their emphasis on subject-matter 
leads them to require students to recall 
rather than to do. 

Fourth, after four years of this kind of 
experience in classes which are taught 
by men who are recognized as out- 
standing experts in their fields, the 
student goes into a high school and imi- 
tates the teaching which he has 
received. 

Fifth, this type of teaching, unsuited as 
it is for learning in the university, is 
doubly unsuited for the secondary 
school. 

Sixth, the final result of the wrong kind 
of teaching in the university is the 
faulty preparation of students who 
enter it. 
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This vicious circle must be broken if 
there is to be improvement in the 
quality of students who enter the 
university. It cannot be broken by 
the high schools alone. It cannot be 
broken by the efforts of men who 
work in colleges of education without 
the help of their colleagues in other 
fields. It can be broken when the 
professors in all fields give up the 
amoral attitudes which have been 
engendered by emphasis on research 


and adopt the moral attitude which | 


must be part of dealing with people 
in all instructional situations. When 
this is done, all of the things which 
students now do well, and which are 


desirable, will be done better. There 


will be improvement. Whatever they 
do not now do well, if necessary to 
further development of knowledge in 
their chosen field, they will do 
excellently. 


ESEARCH is important. There 

is need for more of it. I neither 
infer nor imply that it is emphasized 
too much. I do believe that it is empha- 
sized too exclusively. If there were 
greater emphasis upon attention to 
the individual student’s needs, ambi- 
tions, interests, and abilities, research 
would profit from it. After all, 
research is done by persons who have 
learned how to do it. If teaching is 
improved, the aim of developing good 
researchers in any area will be reached 
more fully. In fact, the only way in 
which the quantity and the quality of 
research can be improved is through 
improvement in the educative process. 
There is no other way. 

Whatever our own aims may be, we 
can reach them through improved 
instructional methods. If we state 
them in terms of changes in behavior 

[Continued on page 337) 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 


By ARTHUR DOLE anp RUTH CHURCHILL 


A Description of the Achievement Examining Program at Antioch 


Antioch College attempts to rec- 

ognize demonstrated skill and 
knowledge through a system of five 
comprehensive examinations called 
achievement examinations. The pur- 
pose of these examinations is to 
evaluate the outcomes of a broad 
program of fourteen required courses, 
organized, like the examinations, in 
five areas. The exceptional student 
may earn enough credit by examina- 
tion to equal nine of the required 
courses, thus permitting him to cut 
as much as a year and one-half from 
his academic program or to plan an 
enriched program of more advanced 
courses and special activities. The 
mediocre student, as part of the 
requirement for his degree, must pass 
all the required courses as well as all 
the examinations. 

To discuss the examining system of 
an educational institution construc- 
tively one must understand the context 
in which it operates, the educational 
practice and theory of the whole 
institution. Antioch is a small, co- 
educational, liberal-arts college. Its 
eleven hundred students are well 
above average in academic aptitude. 
It is unusual in many ways. The 
co-operative plan under which all 
students alternate between study on 
the campus and jobs in more than 
twenty states broadens the college 


|: THE area of general education, 


experience, emphasizes the practical 
and the modern, and vitalizes class- 
room and laboratory. It means also 
that, compared to the average college 
student, the Antiochian spends only 
twenty weeks in the classroom each 
year and that his college career often 
lasts five, and sometimes six, years. 
Most Freshmen postpone work expe- 
rience and complete two twenty-week 
academic years during their first 
calendar year of college. Academically 
there is much freedom both in meth- 
ods of instruction and in methods of 
learning. Students may work auton- 
omously, that is, they may design 
individual courses at the advanced 
level to fit their own needs. Examina- 
tion and marking procedures vary 
greatly from instructor to instructor. 
The faculty has recently voted to 
move in the direction of abolishing 
marks and credits when adequate 
means can be worked out. 
Community government offers stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration an 
opportunity to share in running many 
parts of the college program. Student 
members are elected to the Adminis- 
trative Council, which is directly 
responsible to the board of trustees 
and the college faculty in determining 
college policies. Faculty members are 
elected to the Community Council, 
which legislates in areas outside the 
curriculum and administration, such 
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as social life, publications, commit- 
tees, and the like. Over the years a 
spirit of democracy, of respect for 
individual ideas and personalities, has 
developed. An honor system and a 
set of standards, rather than rules 
and regulations, govern conduct. 

Symmetry and integration have 
become platitudes on the Antioch 
campus, but they represent the point 
of view that every graduate should 
“be prepared to live a full life to the 
limit of his individual potentialities.” 
To implement this ideal Antioch has 
been developing a series of basic 
required courses ever since the college 
was reorganized by Arthur Morgan 
in 1g20.! 

Each general required course ex- 
tends over the full twenty-week aca- 
demic year. The number of students 
enrolled in such a course usually 
ranges from 75 to 200. Many of the 
required courses have been presented 
on a lecture basis; there are labora- 
tories in the physical and life sciences 
and the humanities; and there are 
small discussions groups in several 
areas. The trend is toward the small 
discussion group; an effort is being 
made to replace large lecture sections 
by the smaller groups. Many of the 
course examinations are composed of 
objective questions and scored by 
machine; papers and special projects 
are also used to determine marks. In 
content, many of the courses have 
been much like the basic survey 
courses found in many other colleges, 
but in the past few years there has 
been a trend toward integrating sev- 


1A maximum of 17 course-credit hours is required 
in the humanities (art, literature, philosophy); 10 
hours, in communications (mathematics current 
reading, and writing); 20 hours, in social sciences 
(history, economics, political science, sociology); 15 
hours, in ph hysical science (geology, chemistry, 
hysics); and 10 hours, in life science (psychology, 
health, biology). 
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eral traditional subject fields. Thus, 
the life-science sequence, developed 
in 1945, replaced courses in general 
psychology and biology;? and the 
physical-science sequence for A.B. 
candidates was initiated in 1947 to 
replace courses in general chemistry 
and physics. 


NTIOCH requires all students to 
take a variety of educational 
and psychological tests for purposes 
of selection, academic and vocational 
placement and guidance, and evalua- 
tion of its program. Table I serves to 
summarize the examining program of 
the college and to indicate the place 
of the achievement examinations 
within that program. A number of 
different techniques serve in general 
to implement the objectives of general 
education, and operate in particular 
to define goals for students and fac- 
ulty and to evaluate and to credit 
student achievement. The achieve- 
ment examinations are only one of 
these techniques. 

Achievement examinations are of- 
fered in each of the five required course 
areas: communications, physical sci- 
ences, life sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities. Each examination is in- 
tended to evaluate the student’s 
orientation to the area. While both 
the examinations and the courses are 
presumed to have a common philoso- 
phy and common objectives, the 
content of the examinations does not 
parallel the content of the courses. 
These are comprehensive area ex- 
aminations—not series of course 
examinations. Each examination is 
designed to cover basic concepts, 


*The experiment with the life-science courses was 
reported by Henry Federighi and Clarence Leuba, 
“The Proper Study of Mankind Is Man,” Journal 
of General Education, II (April, 1948), pp. 193-98. 
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understandings, applications, and 
skills. Six hours is the approximate 
amount of time needed for each test; 
all are objective, except for one section 
of communications, which consists of 
an essay. 
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responsibility for the construction of 
examinations and determination of 
grade-levels lies with the Committee 
on Examinations; and the program 
itself is administered by the secretary 
of the Committee on Examinations, 


TABLE I 


THE EXAMINING ProcraM AT ANTIOCH COLLEGE 

















Title Primary Purpose NT ethes Ueee Marking Testing Time When Administered 
Ti) (2) G) (4) * sen (6) 
Admission 

Test.......} Selection of Published spiral-type | Hand scored | 40 min. On application for 
students objective test of scho- admission 

lastic aptitude 
Freshman 

Placements.| Educational Published tests of | Machine 2.5 days First week of college 
and vocational | scholastic aptitude, 
guidance differential academic 

aptitudes, achieve- 

ment, reading skill, 

vocational interest 
Achievement 

Examina- 

HONS. ...... Credit or cer- | Objective tests of edu- | Machine 5 days (6-8 | Any time, but usu- 
tification in cational achievement hrs. each) ally before senior 
general studies | in five general areas year 

Terminal 

Integrating 

Examination| Evaluation of | Published tests of gen- | Graduate 2.5 days Any time after third 
integration of | eral education and of | Record academic year, if 
general studies} contemporary affairs | Office, all 5 achievement 
—academic Machine examinations have 

been satisfactorily 
Essays Faculty completed 
Senior Paper.} Evaluation of | Written paper Faculty Approx. First semester, 
educational 70 hours senior year 
integration— 
personal 
Field Com- 
rehensive 
Xamination| Evaluation of | Published test in field | Graduate 2 hours Second semester, 
mastery of Record senior year 
field of con- Office 
acetone Essays Department | 10 to 50 
Thesis members hours 
Oral examination 




















In 1941, when the program of 
achievement examinations was initi- 
ated, their selection and preparation 
were delegated by the faculty to the 
Committee on Examinations, which 
was to work through appropriate 
committees of the faculty. Thus, basic 
policy is determined by the faculty; 


who is the supervisor of the Office of 
Testing and Evaluation. According 
to the basic policy established by the 
faculty, the examinations were to be 


designed to cover a general and compre- 
hensive area of work and have no direct 
relation to the work of the courses as 
such . . . [and] primarily to discover the 
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degree to which the student has a sound 
orientation to the concepts, principles 
and problems within the area. 

Objective examinations were to be 
used, although the “possibility of 
using work-samples, observations or 
other supplementary techniques was 
not precluded.” The committee which 
carries out these policies is made up 
of from ten to twelve faculty mem- 
bers representing major departments 
_within the college and two or three 
students who have completed their 
examinations and have been selected 
from among those interested by the 
Community Manager, the student 
executive. 

In the past, each achievement ex- 
amination has usually been revised 
slightly each year and completely 
re-written about once every five years. 
In other words, the Committee on 
Examinations attempted to give major 
emphasis each year to the develop- 
ment of one completely new achieve- 
ment examination. A variety of 
factors has led to a change in this 
procedure. During the war years 
there was neither the time nor the 
personnel to revise the examinations 
and all tended to become somewhat 
out of date. During the past year, 
students and faculty have spent much 
time in discussing their mutual edu- 
cational goals, a fact which has created 
an atmosphere favorable to change.* 
An immediate result has been the 
tendency to urge that the objectives 
of the examinations be broadened to 
put more stress on understandings 
and skills and less on factual knowl- 
edge per se. Availability of personnel 


*Not the least of the results has been the decision 
of the faculty to move in the direction of abolishing 
marks and credits. One of the problems of the 
Committee on Examinations will be to explore the 
possibilities of taking this step and of the ways in 
which the examining program can be used to 
implement it. 
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trained in the techniques of test con- 
struction has also facilitated revisions 
of the examination. During the 
present year, therefore, both the 
humanities and the social-science 
examinations have been thoroughly 
revised. Next year it is planned to 
revise the remaining three examina- 
tions as well as to continue the work 
begun this year. 


ONSTRUCTION of an achieve- 

ment examination might aptly be 
termed a community enterprise. As 
an example, let us consider the new 
humanities examination, constructed 
for use early in 1949. In the preceding 
year the Committee on Examinations 
decided that the current examination 
had outlived its usefulness. As a first 
step, the Testing Office assembled 
evidence on the examination to be 
discarded. Advanced students in 
measurements and statistics studied 
the types of questions included in the 
test and the relationships of the vari- 
ous parts of the test to each other, and 
attempted to get some measure of 
validity. For the past two years stu- 
dents taking the test had been 
encouraged to express their opinions 
on special comment sheets; these were 
studied and summarized. During 
the spring and summer of 1948, the 
weights of the parts and the relia- 
bilities of the parts and the whole 
were calculated, and an item analysis 
was made. Available published ex- 
aminations were collected. 

Early in the fall the next steps were 
taken. The teachers in the humani- 
ties area met to discuss the examina- 
tion. They clearly indicated a desire 
for a new examination, particularly 
one which would attempt to measure 
what a person who was generally ori 
ented in the area of the humanities 
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could do. The Examinations Com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee to 
revise the examination. This commit- 
tee included two members of the fac- 
ulty in the humanities area, a profes- 
sor of English literature, and the 
college pastor, who also teaches courses 
in religion and philosophy; a member 
of the Personnel Department; and a 
Senior majoring in English. This 
committee met with the supervisor of 
testing. At the initial meetings of this 
group the emphasis was on objectives. 
How does a person well oriented to 
the humanities behave? What does 
he know? What can he do? What 
proportion of the examination should 
be devoted to measuring acquaintance 
with literature and what proportion 
to skill in distinguishing good writing 
from bad? In reaching general agree- 
ment on purposes, the committee 
called on other members of the 
humanities area for assistance. When 
they were agreed, the committee set 
to work on the techniques to be used. 
In many cases every member of the 
committee reviewed the material. 
The skills of subject-matter experts 
were used: for example, the chairman 
of the music department made record- 
ings of piano music, the instructor in 
art helped select pictures, while a 
member of the English department 
checked the wording of the art ques- 
tions. All the questions were carefully 
screened not only for the validity of 
their content but also for technical 
excellence. 

Early in 1949 the Committee on 
Examinations approved the finished 
examination, and in February it was 
given to the students. According to 
the comment sheets of students who 
took it, the examination was not only 
an improvement over its predecessors 
but for some it was also an enjoyable 
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and stimulating experience, giving 
new understanding of the area. The 
procedure of constructing the exam- 
ination is not finished, however; at 
the present, students’ comments and 
data from item and other statistical 
analyses are revealing weak spots, 
some of which will be strengthened 
before next year. 

The reader may inquire at this 
point whether this procedure is not a 
waste of valuable time. Why not 
simply use standardized tests or final 
examinations made by faculty mem- 
bers for the required courses? Orig- 
inally Antioch did depend heavily on 
published tests or those borrowed 
from other institutions such as the 
University of Chicago. Two factors 
seem to be responsible for the decline 
in their use. First, by their very 
nature standardized tests do not 
measure those characteristics which 
could be called the unique “person- 
ality” of an educational institution. 
Second, students and faculty have 
greater confidence in tests which they 
help develop and which take their 
points of view into account. This also 
applies to course examinations con- 
structed by a single instructor. Fur- 
thermore, not only would a series of 
course examinations negate the inten- 
tion of an area examination, but, at 
Antioch as elsewhere, course exam- 
inations are often unreliable, poorly 
constructed, narrow, measuring not 
only knowledge of the subject but 
also of the instructor. Group effort, 
using skilled technical resources, can 
produce worth-while examinations. 


OWEVER objective the scoring 
of examinations, assignment of 
marks rests on subjective decisions. 
Marks on the achievement examina- 
tions are ultimately based on the 
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following criteria approved by the fac- 
ulty when the program was started: 


Credit (A or B)—at least one standard 
deviation above the mean of college 
Sophomores on standardized, published 
tests 

Satisfactory (passing)—at least above the 
mean of college Sophomores on stand- 
ardized, published tests 

Unsatisfactory (failing)—below the mean 
of college Sophomores on standardized, 
published tests 


In the absence of representative 
national college-sophomore norms, it 
has perhaps been hard to apply this 
standard. In the past, at least one 
nationally published test has been 
included in each area test. For 
example, the current social-science 
achievement examination includes the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
Test of Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Social Studies (Test 
Two, Tests of General Educational 
Development, College Level). Corre- 
lations between this test and the rest 
of the area examination have been 
.77 and .75 for the past two adminis- 
trations. The mean of some four 
hundred Antioch students on the 
U.S.A.F.I. test during the year 
1948-49 was at the 83rd percentile for 
students who had just finished a 
general-survey course in social studies 
at a college where the mean score on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was high. 
In general, Antioch group means on 
published tests have fallen consist- 
ently at approximately one standard 
deviation above the mean of com- 
parable groups of college students. 

In the past three years the Com- 
mittee on Examinations has inter- 
preted the criteria established by the 
faculty according to the following 
standards, set in terms of Antioch 
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students taking these examinations: 


4—One standard deviation above the 
mean or higher. Expressed as a 
standard score of 60 or more. 

B—From the mean up to 1 standard 
deviation above the mean. Expressed 
as a standard score of 50 or 55. 

S—From 1 standard deviation below the 
mean up to the mean. Expressed as a 
standard score of 40 or 46. 

U—One standard deviation below the 
mean or lower. Expressed as a standard 
score of 35 or less. 


As described, marks are given on a 
four-point scale based on the total 
score. If he receives an 4 or B, the 
student is eligible to receive credit in 
the examination area. S gives no 
credit, but the student is not required 
to repeat the examination although 
he must take all the courses. U is a 
failing mark. Ordinarily the student 
must pass all the five area examina- 
tions before he may take the terminal 
integrating examination, which he 
must pass in order to graduate. He 
may not repeat an area examination 
more than once during a year or more 
than three times altogether. 

Since each area examination is con- 
sidered as a whole, the student 
receives his credit in terms of so many 
credits in an area. Thus, the student 
who receives a B on the social-science 
achievement examination receives 10 
credits in social science, not in eco- 
nomics or in American history. It 
was found, however, that some stu- 
dents did so well on certain parts of 
an examination that they were getting 
credit despite general lack of achieve- 
ment or some severe deficiency. To 
correct this situation the total score 
for an area examination has been 
broken down into major subject- 
matter subscores. When the total 
score would give a mark of 4 or B, but 
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one or more of the subscores are dis- 
tinctly below crediting standard, the 
mark is lowered to satisfactory (called 
S*). The demand here is for uniform 
superior performance. The subscores 
may be based on types of achievement 
shown—factual background, reading 
comprehension, skill in applying gen- 
eral principles, and so on. 

The student may earn as many as 
45 credits or the equivalent of nine of 
the required courses through the 
achievement examinations. He must, 
however, take at least one required 
course in each area except communi- 
cations. Until 1945, students received 
examination credits no matter how 
many course credits they had already 
earned. At present course credits 
already earned are subtracted from 
the total required in the area and a 
student may not earn by examination 
more than the difference. On the 
other hand, students who pass a 
required course after having obtained 
the required number of area credits 
through examination may count the 
course as an elective or a field course, 
and the credits by examination remain 
on the record. If a student takes an 
achievement examination more than 
once, the highest mark is always con- 
sidered active. Thus, a student who 
received 10 credits of B in an area 
might repeat the examination the fol- 
lowing year. If he received an S or a 
U, the B would stand; an 4, how- 
ever, would supersede the B. The 
college registrar records achievement- 
examination credits and marks sep- 
arately. Not until the student has 
completed the terminal integrating 
examination are the examination 
marks added to the student’s cumu- 
lative point-hour ratio. 

Some typical cases illustrate how 
the examination program operates: 
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Susan Jones entered college as an 
English major with below-average aca- 
demic aptitude and no high-school courses 
in physical science. In her freshman year 
she took the first year of the required 
course in physical science. The following 
year she took the achievement examina- 
tion in the area for the first time and 
received a mark of unsatisfactory, but she 
then successfully completed the second 
year of the physical-science sequence and 
the required course in geology. At the 
beginning of her third academic year she 
repeated the physical-science examination 
with a mark of satisfactory. Miss Jones 
thus obtained the credits necessary by 
taking the courses and merely passed the 
examination without credit. 

George Smith entered college as an 
engineering major. His scores on tests of 
academic aptitude were high. During 
the war he served in the Merchant 
Marine and had time to read extensively. 
He received a B on the humanities exam- 
ination in his first year. In his second 
year he completed a required course in 
literature. Thus, he has satisfied the 
requirements in the humanities and has 
earned the maximum possible credit by 
examination with a mark of B. 

After four years as an Army pilot, 
Howard Brown planned to become a 
personnel manager. He registered for 
Current Reading and Writing his first 
year in college. His mark was B. On the 
communications examination his mark 
was 4. Since Howard had already satis- 
fied 5 points of the requirement in the 
area, he earned only § points by examina- 
tion; nor could he substitute the 4 
examination mark for his B class mark in 
his point-hour ratio. 

A summary of achievement-test 
marks for the academic year 1948-49 
appears in Table II. About four 
hundred students registered for a 
typical achievement examination; the 
great majority of them were Fresh- 
men, Sophomores, and _ transfers. 
About one-third received credit-level 
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marks, about one-half passed without 
credit, and somewhat less than one- 
sixth failed. Once the standards have 
been set—old and new examinations 
can be equated—it is not outside the 
realm of possibility that almost all 
students can pass. Prediction tables, 
summarizing the chances that a stu- 
dent with a given set of placement- 
test scores and with or without 
required-course experience has of pass- 
ing or gaining credit on the various 
achievement examinations, have been 
distributed to faculty counselors for 
the past two years. Counseling by 
advisers on the basis of these predic- 
tions has resulted in a drop in the 
number of failing marks. In almost 
all cases students who receive Unsat- 
isfactory are able to pass the achieve- 
ment examination once they have 
passed all the required courses in the 
area. The few who fail one or more 
achievement examinations the limit 
of three times are specially considered 
by the college deans. (In 1948-49 four 
persons failed one examination for the 
third time; no one failed more than 
one examination for the third time.) 


ESPONSIBILITY for adminis- 

tering the examining program 
rests on the supervisor of testing and 
evaluation, who is the secretary of the 
Committee on Examinations as well 
as the head of the Office of Testing 
and Evaluation, in which are central- 
ized psychological and educational 
testing and research for the college. 
The staff consists of the supervisor, 
who has graduate training and 


professional experience in achieve- 
ment testing and who teaches the 
course in educational and psycholog- 
ical measurement, and the equivalent 
of two and a quarter assistants. 


One 
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and a half of these assistants are 
advanced students in psychology or 
education, who work either half or 
full time in the testing office as part of 
their work experience under the co- 
operative plan. The others are 
Freshmen working on the vocational- 
orientation program. The upper-class 
students generally have already had 
jobs on which they have learned to 
give and score tests, individual and 
group, by hand and by machine, and 
to calculate simple statistics by 
machine. The Freshmen, who are 
learning simple office procedure, do a 
variety of clerical jobs. 

All examinations at Antioch are 
given under the honor system, except 
national examinations such as those 
sponsored by the Graduate Record 
Examination. Achievement examina- 
tions are not proctored; students can 
cheat without too much difficulty if 
they wish to do so. At least one 
examiner (usually an advanced stu- 
dent) is always in the room, however, 
to answer questions, give out and 
collect materials, administer time 
limits, and the like. During prelim- 
inary instructions students are always 
asked not to take away test booklets 
and not to discuss the questions at 
any time with other students. Answer 
sheets are scanned before scoring, and 
scoring formulas are used. In seven 
years there have been a few cases of 
dishonesty revealed but no evidence 
of widespread abuse. On the other 
hand, students do talk over specific 
questions so that when the same 
examination is used for several years, 
later groups probably have a small 
advantage over their predecessors. 
Inspection of means and standard 
deviations on successive administra- 
tions of the same examination, how- 
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ever, reveals no tendency for the 
scores to rise. 

The complete job of scoring the 
special answer sheets on the Inter- 
national Test Scoring Machine, re- 
cording results, assigning standard 
scores and marks, checking for clerical 
errors, and reporting to the college 
registrar and the student is usually 
completed within one to two weeks 
after the examination. Marks are 
sent to the registrar for entry on the 
students’ records. In addition, two 
typed individual reports are sent to 
the faculty counselor, who discusses 
them with the student. The student 
keeps one copy of the report and the 
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the time of this office. The cost to 
the testing office in terms of labor and 
materials averaged in 1947-48 about 
one dollar per achievement examina- 
tion per student. However, this 
estimate does not account for testing- 
office overhead or for faculty time 
spent in discussing examination pol- 
icies, in counseling students on their 
test results, and in constructing new 
examinations. 

From another point of view, the 
average Senior graduating in 1947-48 
had eliminated through the achieve- 
ment examinations four required 
courses, more than half a year’s work. 
The examination program outlined 
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PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INDICATED MARKS ON 
ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS, 1948-49 
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other copy is filed in the personal 
folder which the counselor keeps for 
each student. As an aid in guidance 
and curricular planning, the typed 
report contains a breakdown in terms 
of standard scores of the student’s 
achievement in important fields within 
the general area. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately 
the complete cost of the examination 
program. The student is not charged 
by the examination. Each student 
pays a yearly combined library, lab- 
oratory, and examining fee of $15, of 
which approximately one-third is 
applied to the budget of the testing 
office. The achievement-examination 
program occupies about one-half of 


allows more students to attend Anti- 
och without necessity of enlarging 
the staff or the physical facilities. 
Some students can graduate in less 
time. Furthermore, fewer sections 
are required for the large required 
courses, and large lecture enrollments 
can be cut down. Since the smaller 
advanced-level courses can absorb 
additional students, it is not necessary 
to expand the instructional staff. Sup- 
pose 60 students earn credit on the 
communications examination. Had 
they all taken the required course in 
English, Current Reading and Writing, 
the college would have had to provide 
an instructor to teach two or three 
more sections. Instead, these stu- 
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dents spread themselves among ten 
different advanced courses with aver- 
age enrollments of fifteen. The increase 
in size of each of these courses means 
no adjustment in faculty personnel. 
From this limited financial point of 
view it is probable that the program 
more than pays for itself. 
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Examination Tests. In a related 
study, a group of students who had 
taken a minimum number of required 
courses (six to eight) was compared 
with a group which had taken a maxi- 
mum number (twelve to fourteen), 
The group which had taken the mini- 
mum number of courses had signif- 


TABLE III 


Antiocu CoLLece TERMINALS, 1947-48: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CREDITS 
EarNED BY ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATION AND THE 
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HE evidence indicates that the 

examinations succeed surprisingly 
well in raising academic standards, 
individualizing the general programs 
of required courses, and accelerating 
the progress of superior students. 
There is no evidence that unqualified 
students are able to avoid the pro- 
gram of required courses. Table III 
shows that, for a group of 141 stu- 
dents who completed the achievement- 
examining program and who took 
the terminal integrating examina- 
tion in 1947-48, a close relationship 
(r=.86) existed between the number 
of credits earned by examination and 
the index on the Graduate Record 


icantly higher scores on standardized 
tests of aptitude and achievement 
when they entered college, made bet- 
ter marks throughout their academic 
careers, and, although they had taken 
fewer courses, at the end of the 
program were still significantly supe- 
rior not only to other Antioch students 
but also to other college students on 
such a standardized test of general 
achievement as the Graduate Record 
Examination. There is some evidence 
that the group that took the maximum 
number of required courses made the 
greatest gains compared with students 
from other colleges. The relationship 
[Continued on page 736) 
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Preparation for 
Community-College Teaching 


By LEONARD V. KOOS 


Inferences Drawn from a Survey of Fifty Representative Funior Colleges 


DVOCACY of the community 
college, a logical projection of 
the junior college, by the 

President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has aroused interest in 
how best to realize the possibilities of 
the proposed institution. Numerous 
ways to meet the need for teachers 
are being suggested, but many of these 
are unrealistic because they are based 
on too limited acquaintance with 
junior colleges, the teachers now at 
work in them, or the junior-college 
teacher-preparation programs in uni- 
versities. Whatever their intrinsic 
merits, the recommendations for the 
preparation of community-college 
teachers which follow take cognizance 
of actual conditions and practices in 
junior colleges and in the universities. 

The recommendations in this article 
are intended to answer important 
questions on which decisions should be 
made in organizing programs of prep- 
aration for community-college teach- 
ers. These recommendations are based 
upon information supplied by the 
teachers in about fifty local public 
Junior colleges in the Midwest, the 
South, and California.! These junior 
colleges come as near the concept of 


_ 'The information is taken from the reports listed 
in the references given at the end of this article. 
They will be referred to hereafter by number and 
the pages will be indicated. All the articles were 
written by the writer of this article. 


the community college as any institu- 
tions that can be found, and the writer 
is disposed to regard them as such. 
The concept of the community col- 
lege may be presented briefly by 
naming the groups that it should serve. 
According to the Educational Policies 
Commission, there are four groups in 
addition to the group preparing to 
enter professional training in univer- 
sities or technical schools or liberal- 
arts colleges. These groups are com- 
prised of persons who wish to prepare 
for various technical and  semi- 
professional occupations, persons who 
could profit from further training in 
the occupations for which high schools 
provide basic preparation, persons 
who desire to “round out their general 
education before entering employment 
or becoming homemakers,” and 
“adults and older youths, mostly 
employed, who no longer attend 
school full time, but wish to continue 
their education during their free 
time.”? This broad interpretation 
was reafirmed by the Study Commis- 
sion on Education in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Years appointed by 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and differs only in 


*Education for All American Youth. Washinz- 
ton, D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, 
1944- pp. 246-47. The listing of the groups in this 
article is not in exactly the order given in the 
report of the Commission. 
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negligible details from the recom- 
mendations for the community college 
made by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 


pe evidence supplied by the 


junior-college teachers in this 
inquiry shows that the subject-matter 
preparation of the community-college 
teacher should not be limited to 
one subject of the traditional liberal- 
arts departments, like French, math- 
ematics, physics, economics, ‘and so 
on. Well over half of the teachers 
gave instruction in two or more sub- 
jects. As a result of the present 
specialization in most of our graduate 
schools, many of these teachers were 
giving instruction in subjects in which 
they had had less than a graduate or 
undergraduate minor of preparation 
(5 : 204-208) and were ill equipped 
for the work. Teachers of special 
subjects, commerce, home economics, 
and music, were more fortunate, since 
only about 6 per cent of this group 
were required to teach outside their 
special fields (5 : 197-98). However, 
some of these fields, like commerce 
and home economics, were notably 
wide. The number of different sub- 
jects taught by the individual teacher 
increased as enrollments decreased, 
and, in this connection, it should be 
remembered that small junior colleges 
far outnumber the large ones. 

Not only were the teachers typically 
required to give instruction in two or 
more subjects, but a study of recur- 
rence disclosed great confusion in the 
combinations taught: among 414 


teachers whose subject combinations 
were accurately identifiable, there 
were 220 different combinations. Non- 
recurrence did not seem so utterly 
chaotic when the combinations were 
examined. For example, two or more 
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of the social sciences, including his- 
tory, were often associated in the 
teachers’ loads: of 49 teachers of 
political science, 36 also carried courses 
in history, and 18, courses in econom- 
ics; of 19 teachers of sociology, 10 also 
carried courses in history, § in political 
science, 6 in economics, 6 in psychol- 
ogy. Analogous association of subjects 
in biology, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics emerged, with the bio- 
logical sciences recurring in cne group 
and chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics in another group. Analogous 
association in combinations was found 
in English, French, German, and 
Spanish, together with other subjects 
often classified in the humanities 
(5 : 199-202). 

Alternative suggestions to meet 
this horizontal spread in teaching- 
load are to require the prospective 
community-college teachers either to 
prepare in two or more related sub- 
jects or to prepare in broad fields 
such as social science, biological sci- 
ence, physical science, and_ the 
humanities. The present curricular 
trend in the first two years of colleges 
and universities toward general edu- 
cation in broad fields lends support to 
the second alternative, both because 
community colleges are reflecting this 
trend and because prospective teach- 
ers who have themselves followed 
such a program will begin with at 
least a foundation for specialization 
in the broad areas. 

In most university programs lead- 
ing to junior-college teaching, ag: 
matter requirements are set up | 
terms of single subjects rather be 
two or more subjects. While some 
have begun to require or permit 
preparation in broad fields, predom- 
inant practice leans heavily toward 
preparation in the customary depart- 
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ments (6: 340, 343-45). The pro- 
grams lag behind the needs of the 


teachers. 


T SHOULD be more widely known 

by those planning preparation for 
community-college teachers that most 
of these teachers give instruction at 
both high-school and post-high school 
levels. More than half of the junior- 
college teachers reported that they 
were teaching at both levels. The 
proportion varied with the organiza- 


tional relationship to high-school 
years. In junior colleges which are 
two-year units housed separately 


from high school, only a small per- 
centage ‘of the teachers were giving 
instruction at both levels, but in 
“associations” (two-year units housed 
with high schools) and in four-year 
junior colleges including Grades XI- 
XIV the proportions were about 
two-thirds and three-fourths, respec- 
tively (3 : 84-85). The significance of 
these percentages for planning pro- 
grams of teacher preparation is more 
apparent when it is noted that fully 
two-thirds of the junior colleges of 
the country in 1940-41, the latest 
year for which information on the 
point is available, were associations or 
four-year units.* The typically small 
enrollments in the two post-high 
school years of most community col- 
leges make inevitable integration (in 
the four-year unit) or association (on 
the 3-2 or 4-2 basis with senior and 
four-year high schools), and we may 
expect the high proportions of dual- 
level teachers to be maintained or 
actually increased. 

Three-fifths of the teachers of aca- 
demic subjects teaching at both levels 


*Koos, Leonard V. Integrating High School and 
College: the Six-Four-Four Plan at Work. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. p. 13. Of the 167 
public junior colleges ror were four-year units. 
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were found to be carrying the same 
subject at the two levels, while still 
others were teaching in the same 
areas, such as history and political 
science, even if not the same subjects. 
Almost all teachers of special subjects 
carried the same subjects at both 
high-school and junior-college levels 
(5 : 203-204). 

Those who have misgivings con- 
cerning this dual-level teaching should 
recall that the vertical span of teach- 
ing responsibilities in a four-year 
junior college including Grades XI- 
XIV is no greater than that in the 
traditional four-year college, and less 
than that in institutions including the 
graduate school: many teachers in 
colleges and universities give instruc- 
tion over the full span. Beyond this, 
the dual-level teaching is education- 
ally preferable since intimate vertical 
articulation is thereby assured, as 
when the teacher of English in a 
junior college teaches it also in 
high school. 

Toattain practicable subject-matter 
preparation to meet the needs of the 
community-college, the scope must be 
extended both horizontally and verti- 
cally: horizontally, by insisting on 
preparation in two or more subjects 
or, preferably, in broad fields; and 
vertically, to include instructional 
competence over at least the four-year 
span including Grades XI-XIV. 

The problem of achieving ade- 
quate horizontal preparation for teach- 
ers of special subjects is not so 
acute as for academic subjects since 
few of these special teachers are 
required to give instruction in more 
than one subject. However, prepara- 
tion for teaching these special sub- 
jects harbors its own problems. One 
of these emerges from the fact that 
some of these subjects are represented 
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less often than academic subjects in 
the teacher-preparation programs in 
higher institutions. Of the list includ- 
ing agriculture, commerce, secretarial 
work, home economics, engineering 
and industrial arts, music, art, and 
physical education, programs for agri- 
culture, secretarial work, and engin- 
eering and industrial arts are much 
less often available than the others. 
The remaining subjects were reported 
in the programs for the preparation of 
the junior-college teachers almost as 
often as academic subjects (6 : 344). 
A more serious problem for teacher 
preparation in most special subjects 
is the prospective teacher’s need for 
vocational experience. Without ac- 
tual vocational experience, the teach- 
er’s instruction, in such subjects as 
agriculture, commerce, secretarial sub- 
jects, home economics, and the en- 
gineering and industrial arts, is likely 
to be unrealistic and to fail to equip 
the community-college student to 
meet the conditions and responsibili- 
ties of employment. As many readers 
know, the problem of finding teachers 
of vocational education at the high- 
school level adequately equipped on 
the practical side is far from fully 
solved. Insistence on vocational ex- 
perience for vocational teaching in 
high schools has sometimes resulted 
in recruiting teachers with general 
education so limited as to raise the 
question of their acceptability as 
associates and leaders of students. 
The acuteness of the problem in the 
community college will vary within 
this group of subjects. In the long 
run, most prospective teachers of 
agriculture will have grown up and 
worked on farms. Some prospective 


teachers of commercial and clerical 
subjects will come to the program with 
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prior experience, and it should be pos- 
sible to arrange for occupational 
experience for others during summer 
vacations and in other part-time 
employment. Home economics has 
not encountered too great difficulty 
in meeting this requirement at the 
high-school level and should not do so 
at the next higher level. Most atten- 
tion to the problem will be demanded 
for the engineering-industrial subjects 
intended to prepare for what have 
been termed “technical-vocational” 
occupations, and various devices will 
have to be resorted to, in addition to 
the traditional one of recruiting as 
students for the teacher-training pro- 
gram persons who have had voca- 
tional experience in these fields and 
then of depending on in-service train- 
ing to make teachers of them. Among 
these devices may be summer and 
other part-time employment and co- 
operative arrangements with industry. 


OST junior-college teachers do, 
and all should, carry responsi- 
bilities of a non-instructional charac- 
ter. Such responsibilities in wide 
variety make up an important part of 
the teacher’s working load, and the 
programs in the higher institutions 
should provide preparation for them) 
These co-operative responsibilities 
include sponsoring of extra-curricular 
activities and organizations, coaching 
athletics, sharing in guidance, and 
carrying supplemental administrative 
duties (2 : 399-411). Coaching ath- 
letics should be chiefly the concern of 
teachers of physical education. All 
teachers should assume some respon- 
sibility for guidance. Extra-curricular 
responsibilities are classifiable as allied 
to teaching subjects (or “naturals” 
for the subjects; for example, when 
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the teacher of English is adviser to the 
school paper or serves as chairman of 
the English department) or unallied. 
So far as possible, in the interests of 
educational effectiveness, the teach- 
er’s co-operative duties should be 
allied, and programs of teacher prep- 
aration should encourage the relation- 
ship by helping the student to identify 
such possible activities and by having 
him secure experience in them. 

Much less often than they were 
obligated for the intra-institutional 
co-operative activities, the junior- 
college teachers carried responsibil- 
ities for community activities. Among 
these were the teaching of classes in 
adult education, consultant services, 
and leadership or participation in 
community activities. As the institu- 
tions approximated more closely the 
community-college concept, commu- 
nity co-operative duties increased in 
number and proportion. For these 
community activities, as for the intra- 
mural co-operation, teachers should 
have preparation. 


HE number of semester-hours of 

education reported by junior- 
college teachers and high-school teach- 
ers was about the same. The medians 
were identical, being 29 semester- 
hours (4 : 334). These medians repre- 
sent a somewhat larger number of 
semester-hours than is required in 
most states for the certification of 
high-school teachers. The equivalence 
for the two levels can be explained by 
the fact that most junior-college 
instructors teach at both levels and, 
as high-school teachers, must meet 
certification requirements. Also, as 
will be noted later, the last previous 
positions of most junior-college teach- 
ers were in high schools (1 : 467). 
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The courses in education included 
in the preparation of junior-college 
teachers were, for the most part, the 
same as those of high-school teachers. 
A few partial tendencies to differences 
appear, in cases where the percentages 
of junior-college teachers who had had 
courses in Tests and Measurements, 
Educational Administration, Second- 
ary-School Administration, Curric- 
ulum (General), Junior College, and 
Student Personnel Service in Higher 
Institutions were appreciably, al- 
though not strikingly, larger than the 
percentages for high-school teachers. 
However, except for the last two 
courses named, these have no greater 
significance for post-high school than 
for high-school teaching. It is sur- 
prising that the proportion of junior- 
college teachers who have had the 
course called “Junior College,” which 
should yield for them an understand- 
ing of the institution in which they 
are at work, did not rise to a tenth 
of the entire group of teachers 
(4 : 337-42). 

The courses in education found to 
be required of prospective junior- 
college teachers in two or more of the 
programs in 27 higher institutions, in 
the order of declining frequency are: 


Education Courses a of 
nstitutions 
Educational Psychology............... 10 
Junior College (Extended Secondary 
School in one instance)............. 8 
Apprentice (or Practice, Cadet, Super- 
vised, or Student) Teaching......... 7 
Methods (or General Methods)........ 5 


History and/or Philosophy of Education. 5 
Principles of Secondary Education (or 


Secondary Education).............. 4 
Introduction to Education............ 4 
SNE ID ons 6 och Ge cc Blonds 3 
College EGucatiem. ........6sccsssssoe B 
Principles of Teaching................ 2 
Cs ot tne onekintescsd ane 2 
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The chief observation prompted by 
contemplation of this list is that, 
except for the courses called Junior 
College and College Education, it 
consists of the usual requirements in 
programs of teacher preparation for 
the high-school level (6 : 340). 

Defensible educational elements in 
the preparation of teachers for com- 
munity colleges are: 

Philosophy and place of the junior college 

Organizing and administering junior 

colleges 

Junior-college curriculum 

Psychology of post- or late adolescence 

Student-personnel problems in junior 

colleges 

Methods of teaching in junior colleges 

Apprentice, or practice, teaching 

This list of elements, together with 
another one more appropriate for 
in-service than pre-service prepara- 
tion, namely, a workshop in the junior 
college, was submitted to authorities 
in higher institutions responsible for 
junior-college teacher-preparation pro- 
grams with the request that they 
indicate which of the elements were 
included in their offering “specifically 
- within the area of the j junior college,” 
and which were being “carried on in 
conjunction with preparation of teach- 
ers for secondary schools or for higher 
institutions.” The proportions report- 
ing the first three elements as being 
offered specifically in the field of the 
junior college are relatively high but 
are much smaller for the remaining 
elements. These elements are not 
being offered as separate courses, since 
most institutions offered only a single 
separate course on the junior college. 
Often the first three elements are 
included in that course. Some re- 


spondents reported offering the ele- 
ments in conjunction with secondary 
education or higher education or both, 
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that is, as a sort of by-product in the 
preparation of high-school or college 
teachers (6: 341-42). It seems a 
correct inference that the programs 
have made a start but have much 
further to go to attain adequacy in 
this aspect of community-college 
teacher preparation. 

Provision for apprentice teaching 
seems to be infrequent and inade- 
quate, Only seven respondents re- 
ported it as being required and, of 
these, one stated that it is done in 
personnel courses: two, that it is done 
in junior colleges; one, that it is done 
“in high school, junior college, or 
Lower Division on the campus’’; and 
two, that it is done in senior high 
school (6 : 342-43). The apprentice- 
teaching phase of teacher preparation 
has usually been rated by teachers at 
lower-school levels as having been 
more valuable than any other received 
in pre-service schooling. To have it 
almost wholly lacking in programs for 
the post-high school levelisregrettable. 


BOUT three-fourths of the aca- 
demic teachers in the public 
junior colleges represented in this 
writer's investigation held Masters’ 
degrees. A substantial minority held 
Doctors’ degrees but the proportion 
had not yet risen to 10 per cent. The 
proportion of special teachers with 
Masters’ degrees was smaller but 
probably well over half (3 : 79-81). 
The difference in proportion for the 
two groups reflects the differing extent 
of development of graduate programs 
in the traditional and in newer fields 
and, in some degree, the substitution 
of vocational or other experience for 
graduate degrees and residence as 
qualifications for positions in the 


special fields, 
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The median period of graduate 
residence of academic teachers was 
found to be just a little less than two 
years, exceeding the typical Master’s 
requirement by almost a full year. 
The excess suggests the inadequacy of 
the Master’s degree as preparation, a 
suggestion which has the support of 
the fact previously reported that 
most academic teachers give instruc- 
tion in two or more subjects. The 
median duration of graduate residence 
of special teachers was more than a 


year (3 : 82). 
Almost a third of the teachers with 
Masters’ degrees were continuing 


their graduate study, most of them 
toward the doctorate. The great 
majority of these (78.2 per cent) were 
seeking degrees in subject-matter, 
and a larger proportion than for any 
other purpose were looking forward to 
continuance in junior-college teach- 
ing (3:87). The evidence suggests 
once more the presence of a conviction 
that the preparation afforded by the 
Master’s program, particularly in 
subject-matter, is not enough. 
Among the higher institutions, the 
most frequent practice is to offer two 
teacher-preparation programs, one 
leading to the Master’s, and the other 
to the Doctor’s, degree. Not far 
behind in number are the institutions 
offering programs leading to the Mas- 
ter’s only (6 : 338-39). The degree 
Master of Arts is offered in 12 institu- 
tions, Master of Science in 10, Doctor 
of Philosophy in g, and Doctor of 
Education in 8. The total enrollment 
reported, about four hundred stu- 
dents, lags far behind the need, with 
about three-fifths of the students 
studying for the Master’s, and almost a 
fourth for the Doctor’s, degree (6: 338). 
The evidence at hand warrants the 
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inference that neither the Master’s 
nor the Doctor’s program is well 
geared to the current need for teach- 
ers in community colleges, partic- 
ularly teachers of academic subjects. 
The one-year program for the Master’s 
seems too short, while the three-year 
program for the Doctor’s is too long 
to be required of all academic teach- 
ers, at least for some years to come. A 
two-year graduate program would 
appear to be about right, but our 
higher institutions have no degree to 
fit it. A way out might be for them to 
confer a certificate or diploma approv- 
ing graduates of two-year programs 
for community-college teaching, but 
one may be certain that candidates 
would greatly prefer having a degree 
of acknowledged standing. 

An arrangement of work leading to 
the Master’s that promises better 
preparation than the usual one-year 
graduate program is needed. So 
much subject-matter preparation must 
be crowded into the one-year pro- 
gram, especially if the student has to 
be equipped to teach two or more 
subjects or in a broad field, and so 
much work in education, that the pro- 
gram is usually not well planned in 
relation to the student’s undergradu- 
ate program. A more adequate pro- 
gram could be set up if the last two 
undergraduate years and the graduate 
year could be planned as a unified 
three-year span leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree. To some extent such 
planning is being done in the prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers, especially 
since the Master’s degree has become 
prevalent among them; and the plan 
should become more common as 
community-college teaching enters 
with greater frequency into the plans 
of prospective teachers. 
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Although it will be necessary for the 
time being to depend upon this im- 

roved three-year program toward 
the Master’s degree or the two-year 
graduate program as a source of sup- 
ply of community-college teachers, the 
doctorate should ultimately become 
the standard. The typical require- 
ments for the doctorate, however, 
should be adapted to the needs of 
community-college teaching and not 
be based so much as they now are on 
the assumption that the student is 
headed toward a career in research. 
For some time, authorities in liberal- 
arts colleges have been restive over 
the highly specialistic programs of 
prospective college teachers. If the 
stricture is applicable to liberal-arts 
college teachers, it is even more so to 
community-college teachers. 

Since graduate programs in special 
subjects are not common and since 
instructional responsibilities of the 
special-subject teachers are usually 
restricted to a single field, require- 
ments in graduate residence and 
degrees cannot at once be as high as 
those for academic teachers, although 
the lag should be only temporary. A 
retarding factor is the need for voca- 
tional experience for some of these 
subjects. Equivalence of require- 
ments could be achieved if some way 
were devised for evaluating vocational 
experience. Until this is achieved it 
will be advisable to hold the standard 
at the year of graduate residence and 
the Master’s program, but at the 
same time to set up a program leading 
to the doctorate. 


EVERAL questions related to the 
preparation of community-college 
teachers remain to be considered. The 
first concerns the unit in the univer- 
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sity which should be responsible for 
administering the program. In the 
institutions having junior-college pro- 
grams, practice is about equally 
divided between having the program 
administered by the college of educa- 
tion or by the graduate school or by 
the two in co-operation (6 : 335). 
Because the degrees now conferred for 
junior-college teaching are without 
exception graduate degrees and much, 
if not all, the work is at the graduate 
level, by analogy it may be inferred 
that the programs arranged for com- 
munity-college teaching will involve 
similar administrative co-operation, 
Authority in control will no doubt 
vary from institution to institution, 
but it would seem likely that the 
emphasis in the college of education 
will be on program and in the graduate 
school on standards. 

Another question concerns the con- 
tent of the program. In some institu- 
tions, the educational elements of the 
junior-college program are distinct 
from programs for the secondary- 
school or the higher-education levels; 
in others, they are offered in 
conjunction (6 : 341-42). In a few 
universities, especially those in which 
general-education curriculums are be- 
ing developed for Freshmen and 
Sophomores, it is assumed that 
preparation for teaching in general 
education will suffice for community- 
college needs. 

Community-college teaching will 
profit greatly from understanding 
derivable from both secondary and 
higher levels. There are weighty 


reasons why, even though special 
attention should be focused on the 
junior-college level and understand- 
ings should be borrowed from higher 
education, the program should have 
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its primary association with secondary 
education. The most important of 
these is that most community colleges 
will be associated or integrated with 
high-school years, and members of 
their faculties will teach at both high- 
school and post-high school levels. 
The impending universalization of 
opportunities at the post-high school 
level will ally the work primarily with 
the secondary school. A reason of 
some moment is the fact that rela- 
tively few schools of education have 
heretofore provided offerings leading 
to teaching in higher institutions, 
while all have extensive offerings for 
secondary-school teaching. 

Shortcomings of developing the 
community-college teacher-prepara- 
tion program in association only with 
a program for teachers of general 
education become apparent as soon as 
one recalls that the general-education 
constituent, while it should be prom- 
inent, is far from all of the com- 
munity-college offering, which includes 
also opportunities in wide variety for 
terminal occupational as well as 
preparatory specialization. 

A final question concerns the possi- 
ble source of students for the pro- 
grams. The answer to it can in large 
part be found in a look at the profes- 
sional backgrounds of present junior- 
college teachers, most of whom have 
shifted from high-school teaching. 
The last previous positions held by 
more than three-fifths of the junior- 
college teachers were in high schools, 
and almost three-fourths were re- 
cruited from positions in schools 
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below the junior-college level, while 
only one-eighth were recruited directly 
from college and university teaching 
(1 : 466-68). It may be assumed then 
that an important source of com- 
munity-college teachers will continue 
to be those who shift from high-school 
teaching after having met the require- 
ments for additional preparation. 
However, with the increase of the 
community colleges, the students for 
the teacher-training programs will be 
recruited mainly from groups that 
are now the source of candidates for 
high-school teaching. For the occu- 
pational fields of instruction, some 
students will be recruited from per- 
sons employed in those occupations. 
In all probability also, many will 
come from among those who would 
otherwise look forward to teaching in 
liberal-arts colleges and universities, 
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Can Philosophy Be Taughtr 


By ALFRED G. SMITH 


A Graduate Student’s View 


LL methods of education rest on 
A some theory of knowledge, and 
orthodox education in philos- 
ophy rests on the popcorn theory of 
knowledge. In accordance with this 
theory, students are offered books full 
of that popcorn and urged to stuff 
themselves. For their devoted glut- 
tony they hope to be ordained into 
the ministry of reason. They are 
the victims of the truism that the 
more they eat, the more they want, for 
popcorn contains tantalizingly little 
nourishment. Their popcorn is appar- 
ently consecrated and eternal too, for 
each generation of students feeds the 
selfsame kernels unto the next. In 
due course, their chronic rumination 
perverts philosophy into an impotent, 
incestuous affair—the study of its 
own history. 

A student who can spew it all out 
again kernel by kernel for an examina- 
tion may fancy that he knows his 
stuffings. He is, however, apt to be 
the dupe of this very theory, his 
acquaintance with any number of 
books being no mark of wit or wisdom. 
For although he may compare one 
volume with another, he himself need 
neither be critical nor creative. 
Although he may commandeer all the 
lore of the ages, he may be its lowliest 
slave, claiming no understanding on 
his own. 

Fatuous scholars may collect in- 
formation and then hope it will 
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somehow be meaningful, but an ear- 
nest scholar starts with work to do 
and then gathers the data to do it. 
The success of his project tests the 
reliability of the data, and the con- 
text within his project conveys the 
meaning of the data. To subpoena 
information for untried cases in this 
way is creative and summons no idle 
exhibits. For knowledge is more than 
a display of information. It is a use 
of information, and of other tools, to 
do a job. No amount of sheer book 
consumption can ever convert infor- 
mation into knowledge. 

These ancestor-worshipping book- 
lovers are not, however, the only 
dignitaries in the temple of philosophy 
today. There are also self-reliant 
intellects who mean to do more than 
merely reiterate what former philos- 
ophers have said. As an alternative, 
these scholars merely reiterate what 
they say themselves. They believe 
that philosophy consists of translating 
words and sentences into other words 
and sentences. The new expressions, 
which aim to reveal the original mean- 
ings more precisely by exposing unsus- 
pected elements and confusions, swarm 
with symbolized abstractions. A stu- 
dent who has been drilled in this 
tautological terpsichore of P’s and 
9’s will always talk with precision 
even though he may have nothing to 
talk about. His mind has been trained 
for an intellectual taffy-pull, but he 
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has obviously never pulled apart the 
theory of knowledge he goes by. 

This theory presumes that there is a 
kind of thinking contraption in our 
skulls and that all we need to learn is 
how to turn the crank. The function 
of education is to operate and lubricate 
our thinking machines and, although 
that often produces practical results, 
thinking is ultimately its own reward. 

To think of our minds in this 
way is aS pernicious as it is false. 
Our minds are not installed with 
ready-made faculties. Thinking is not 
the function of any one organ or cor- 
tical area. Habits of thought and 
techniques of analysis are not culti- 
vated for their own sakes. 

Thinking is but an abstract word 
that stands for all the many different 
ways in which living creatures meet 
the challenges to their existence. 
These ways are born in strife, bap- 
tized by aggression, and matured with 
inquiry. They are conceived in the 
conflicts between our needs and the 
obstacles to their fulfillment. If we 
surrender to these impediments, we 
cede all possibility of thought; but if 
we attack them, thinking partakes of 
its first sacrament. Furthermore, an 
indiscriminate attack cannot develop 
and improve ways of thinking; the 
aggression must be deliberate and 
perforce experimental. 

Thinking is an always changing and 
creative endeavor to meet our needs. 
A pearl of thought is no more mys- 
teriously mental than the pearl of an 
oyster. The formation of a tumor in 
a mollusk is also provoked by irri- 
tating obstacles. The actions and 
reactions of oysters are, nevertheless, 
extremely limited. They do not en- 
counter many conflicts and seldom 
have to gain victories in the combats 
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of living. Any creature that lives the 
life of an oyster hardly thinks at all 
and is doomed to be a feeble 
philosopher. 

If our schools do not keep faith 
with this office and origin of thought, 
students will believe that the mental 
operations they are taught are of hal- 
lowed design and inherent in their 
heads. Their strategies will be con- 
fined to the techniques at hand, their 
ideas will not be subject to the tests 
of practice, and their thinking will be 
divorced from living. 

Education from books, therefore, 
starves on its popcorn, while educa- 
tion by analysis stalls in its mental 
contraption. Yet this is not all. The 
booklovers often hope for nobler lives 
than those of history scavengers. On 
the other hand, the analysts of mean- 
ings need taffy to pull, and often have 
to snoop for words and sentences to 
analyze. Thereupon they join forces 
and re-analyze all the old arguments 
of all the old philosophers. The 
masters of old, as all philosophers 
must, began with wonder and doubt. 
If, however, their conclusions are 
already reflected in the kaleidoscope 
of our civilization, they do not pro- 
voke renewed analysis. Only those 
things which do not fit into our world 
order arouse our curiosity and skepti- 
cism. If, on the other hand, the old 
philosophies are not a part of our pres- 
ent scheme of things, we can do no 
more than weep over them, for they 
are dead. 

Push the old philosophers and their 
analysts out into the wings then. 
Philosophical scholarship is neither 
antiquarianism nor punctilio. But keep 
philosophy itself on stage performing 
that most necessary réle of simply 
asking questions and trying to answer 
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them. The questions of philosophy 
are the questions of life. 


HHILOSOPHY cannot, however, 
handle all questions. In order 
that a question be fit for philosophical 
study, it must meet several require- 
ments. The first is that it must be 
heuristic. It must indicate the kind of 
answer that is wanted and the means 
by which an answer can be produced. 
This criterion excommunicates such 
spooks of the philosophical archives as 
“Why is the street?” and “What is 
the real nature of this freight train?” 
These questions are not pregnant. 
They bear no issue. But when a ques- 
tion arises out of a set of interests, 
interests which conflict and balk one 
another, it suggests the kind of answer 
to be found—a resolution of these 
conflicting interests. And the means 
to this resolution lie in altering each 
of the rival appeals in such a way that 
they will no longer be in dispute. If, 
for example, a street were needed 
where a freight train now operates, 
and if that train were also needed 
there, two needs might be at odds, 
thwarting each other. Such a con- 
flict, when formulated in a question, 
suggests strategies and solutions. We 
might keep the street where it is but 
make it into an overpass and, corre- 
spondingly, make an underpass for the 
train. There are, in a more subtle 
sense than we commonly realize, at 
least two sides to every question, and 
when these sides are conciliated by 
devising a new alternative out of 
them, the question is answered. 
This traffic block is not yet a ques- 
tion for study, however, because it is 
only a hypothetical example. Real 


questions are not born of “‘iffy”’ illus- 
trations. A study must start with the 
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discords and frustrations of men at 
work, not with flights of fancy. This 
second criterion ousts empty specula- 
tions from the halls of fruitful learn. 
ing. Let us acknowledge then that on 
West Washington Avenue, in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, a conflict actually 
exists between a train and a street. 
Automobile and railroad traffic there 
are at an impasse. 

Without meeting a third criterion, 
however, not even this is a question 
for study. A study is initiated, | 
repeat, by aconflict. It is also initiated 
by a student. If, accordingly, there is 
to be a genuine questioning, the stu- 
dent must be related to the conflict. 
The predicament on West Washington 
Avenue in Madison, Wisconsin, is not 
a problem for a Chinese coolie in 
Sumatra. The student must be con- 
cerned with his own conflicts. Were 
we to shirk our responsibility to 
answer our own questions, a politician 
or a priest or some other expert would 
answer them for us. Scholarship 
must be humanistic, not schizophrenic. 

A question is presented by a con- 
flict which is real and personal. Yet 
in addition to these three criteria, a 
question should also be significant. 
We who are so nimble with trifles 
display an elephantine embarrassment 
before significant questions. They are 
undoubtedly difficult to answer and 
pitiless of our ignorance. When, for 
this very reason, we do try to answer 
them, we can learn all the more. The 
traffic block is a problem for me. 
Nevertheless, it is insignificant in 
comparison with other problems, such 
as the choice between spending one’s 
life in quiet enjoyment and spending 
it in a spirited quest of fame and for- 
tune. And the test of the significance 

[Continued on page 7376| 
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Philosophical Attitudes in 
Untrained Persons’ 


Although there is a great deal of 
current discussion concerning the op- 
portunities and problems of philosophy 
in higher education, there has been 
surprisingly little effort to make an 
objective and precise appraisal of 
what potential students need and 
want. Almost inevitably, discussion 
has tended to focus on “the average 
student,” or “the typical college 
Freshman.” This in itself is certainly 
unobjectionable; but too often the 
average student has been pictured in 
a rather impressionistic fashion. Val- 
uable as the general impressions of 
those experienced in the teaching of 
philosophy may be, they need sup- 
plementation by careful and specific 
studies. For instance, it is often said 
that the beginner in philosophy has a 
fairly coherent attitude toward life 
but one which is extremely dogmatic 
and naive. On the other hand, we are 
told that beginners are frankly con- 
fused and do not know what they 
think. Obviously both statements 
cannot be true. A decision between 
them is important, in as much as the 
type of teaching which challenges 
dogmas is apt to differ from the type 
which aims at bringing order out of 
intellectual chaos. Nor can the deci- 
sion be evaded by saying that the 
teacher of philosophy should, in all 
cases, “instill a habit of critical 
thought.” Critical thought is one 


Reported by John L. Harvey, Jr., Department 
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thing for the student surrounded by 
a net of dogmas, and quite another 
for one who has thought his way into 
a youthful pyrrhonism. 

Again, it would be most useful to 
know what views are most likely to 
arouse the hostility of beginners, and 
why. Everyone who teaches philos- 
ophy has discovered, sooner or later, 
that some views are received with 
annoying readiness, while others are 
rejected without consideration. 

The present study is an attempt to 
show how such questions might be 
answered.2 Although practical diffi- 
culties over which the writer had no 
control prevented him from reaching 
decisive results, nevertheless he hopes 
that they are at least suggestive, and 
that the method employed has proved 
its usefulness. 

The procedure used was one familiar 
to social psychologists. First of all, 
ten paragraphs of medium length 
were prepared, each heavily “loaded” 
for an attitude which might broadly 
be called “philosophical.”” These were 
based on crucial passages from the 
works of writers known to be repre- 
sentative of the view in question. For 
each paragraph, the relevant passages 
were combined as coherently as 
possible, and then paraphrased in the 
present writer’s own style. The para- 
graphs were free of technicalities, and 
fairly “smooth”; that is, the com- 
ponent paragraphs were connected 


2The study was made in the University of Cali- 
fornia psychological laboratories. Thanks are due 
to Warner Brown, professor of psychology, for 
many suggestions. 
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without violent transitions. Each 
paragraph was shown to three persons 
trained in philosophy, who were asked 
to name the attitude represented. In 
every case, they were able to do so. 
The paragraphs were then mimeo- 
graphed on cards. No author’s name 
was given, and there was nothing to 
show what attitude the paragraph was 
supposed to represent except an arbi- 
trary code number which was mean- 
ingless to the subjects. 

In selecting a sample of subjects, 
care was taken to see that they were 
untrained in philosophy but reason- 
ably intelligent. Only 31 subjects 
were available, and for various reasons 
it seemed advisable to disregard the 
data obtained from four of these. The 
subjects had to be between the ages 
of nineteen and thirty, inclusive, 
without academic training in philos- 
ophy, but not necessarily unread in 
semi-philosophical literature. 

Once selected, the subjects were 
assembled a few at a time and given 
score sheets. They were told that 
they would be shown certain para- 
graphs, culled from books and maga- 
zines. They were requested to give 
each of these a rating: I representing 
complete agreement, 5 complete dis- 
agreement, and 3 indecision. The 
rating was to be based solely on the 
subject’s personal reaction to the con- 
tent of the paragraph. The subject 
was also asked to say, first, whether 
or not he thought the paragraph well 
written; second, who he thought 
might have written it; third, if he had 
ever read anything similar. Space 
was provided for any remarks the 
subject cared to make. 

The results were tabulated in a 
number of different ways. First, in 
order of popularity with the subjects, 
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the attitudes were: 


. Political conservatism 

. Theism 

. Determinism 

. Empiricism 

. Idealism (taken as pan-psychism) 

. Intuitionism 

. Rationalism and logical positivism tied 

. Literary humanism (supremacy of delle- 
lettres over science and philosophy) 

g. Political radicalism 


Cn An WN 


Radicalism was strikingly unpopular, 
its average rating being about halfway 
between 4 and 5. Although theism 
was the second most popular of the 
attitudes, the ratings of it tended to 
be extreme—either 5 or 1, with very 
little in between. In general, the 
hierarchy of popularities was clear-cut. 

The next procedure was more re- 
vealing. Correlation coefficients were 
run for all possible combinations. 
Some of the results thus obtained 
were, to say the least, rather strange. 
The most puzzling of these was the 
slight positive correlation between 
radicalism and conservatism, despite 
the fact that the paragraphs had been 
worded so as flatly to contradict each 
other. Obviously, if the subjects had 
been consistent in their attitudes, 
there would have been a very high 
negative correlation here. (The corre- 
lation actually obtained was r= +-.04.) 

Other interesting results were as 
follows: logical positivism and _polit- 
ical radicalism had a high negative 
correlation. Curiously enough, so did 
rationalism and conservatism.  Al- 
though the paragraphs weighted for 
intuitionism and logical positivism 
were totally contradictory, there was 
no correlation between them, either 
negative or positive. Between logical 
positivism and intuitionism, the para- 
graphs for which were inconsistent 
with each other, there was a slight 
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positive correlation. For some un- 
known reason, literary humanism and 
logical positivism displayed a fairly 
high positive correlation. 

In all fairness to the subjects, how- 
ever, it must be added that there was 
a different side to the picture. The- 
ism, idealism, and rationalism tended 
to “cluster”; that is, to have high 
positive correlations with each other. 
This, of course, recalls William 
James’s famous description of the 
“tender-minded”’ person. It seems at 
least possible on the basis of this finding 
that there is one general attitude which 
predisposes students toward accepting 
theism, rationalism, and idealism. 

Another cluster which was found 
may be of some interest. It consisted 
of humanism, logical positivism, em- 
piricism, and conservatism. This was 
a weak cluster; that is, the correla- 
tions were positive but low. It would 
be of some interest to know whether 
this cluster actually does represent 
some general attitude or is merely a 
statistical accident. Certainly it is 
hard to imagine any attitude which 
would give rise to the acceptance of 
four such diverse beliefs. 

The next step was to see whether or 
not there is any positive correlation 
between agreeing with a paragraph 
and liking the way in which it is 
written. There was, but it was not 
high. In general, if a subject agreed 
with the paragraph he liked the 
style; but if he disagreed he did not 
necessarily dislike the style. There 
was, incidentally, almost no agree- 
ment on which paragraphs were well 
written and which poorly written. 

The subjects’ attempts to identify 
possible sources for the paragraphs 
showed a striking lack of acquaintance 
with the world of ideas. Out of a pos- 
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sible 270 attempts at identification, 
only 22 were actually made, and only 
10 of these 22 were even remotely 
plausible. One subject identified intu- 
itionism as the doctrine of Lord 
Bacon. Several subjects attributed 
the paragraph weighted for idealism 
to Mary Baker Eddy, despite the fact 
that the experimenter had carefully 
worded the paragraph to preclude 
such an identification. Obviously a 
vague “global effect” was at work 
here rather than an analysis of 
the contents. 

The ad ib. comments threw consid- 
erable light on the whole performance. 
For one thing, they tended to bear 
out what most teachers of philosophy 
suspect—that religion, or its echo, is 
the main component in the world 
view of the philosophically untrained. 
In nearly all cases in which a para- 
graph received adverse comment, the 
comment was based on religious 
grounds. This was particularly true 
of logical positivism. Likes and dis- 
likes were very violent, and there was 
a good deal of name-calling—espe- 
cially directed against the ‘“tough- 
minded” attitudes. The term “ignorant 
atheist” occurred monotonously. 

The over-all picture may be sum- 
marized as follows. The beliefs of the 
subjects were inconsistent, by and 
large, although many subjects did 
consistently accept idealism, theism, 
and rationalism. They were relatively 
little influenced by the style. Although 
the subjects usually admitted that 
they had read nothing like this before, 
they had sharp attitudes of approval 
and disapproval. They had usually no 
idea as to who might have been the 
author of the paragraphs. There were 
more tender-minded than _ tough- 
minded subjects. 
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It must be pointed out that this is 
a small, limited, and in some ways 
unusual, sample. It consisted of stu- 
dents at a university with very high 
entrance requirements, many of whom 
were majoring in scientific subjects, 
and most of whom were above average 
in intelligence. However, this only 
emphasizes the general confusion dis- 
played. This was the performance of 
a relatively gifted sample! 

As a more technical presentation 
would have shown, there were certain 
obvious inadequacies in this study. 
The sample was too small, certain 
additional information as to the sub- 
jects’ personalities and exact intelli- 
gence quotients was unobtainable, and 
the statistical procedures were gross. 
Nevertheless, these results are approx- 
imately correct for the sample, which 
there is no strong reason to believe 
was wholly atypical. In any event, it 
is to be hoped that further studies of 
this type, more adequately conducted, 
will be carried out. Through such 
information, the teacher of philosophy 
will be in a much better position to 
appraise his problems and to give his 
students the type of instruction which 
they require. 


Sorority Rushing and Pledg- 
ing Methods 


The question of the best time and 
method for holding sorority rush and 
pledging has been under consideration 
for some time at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. It is a debatable issue 
about which opinion is inevitably 
colored by the vantage point of the 
viewer. In general, there are three 
main outlooks from which this issue 


1Reported by Florence M. Thompson, Assistant 
Dean of Women, and Charles Hardaway, Research 
Consultant, Indiana State Teachers College. 
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is approached: those of the rushees, 
the sorority chapter, and the college 
administration. 

In order to secure enlightenment on 
the question, a survey was made of 55 
coeducational colleges representing 
various sizes and geographical loca- 
tions.2 While seeking information 
regarding both immediate and de- 
ferred rush practices, the writers gath- 
ered additional relevant information 
about such issues as quotas, scholar- 
ship requirements, rules for rushing, 
and financial expenditures. 

Although the study was limited to 
55 colleges, the data secured are 
believed to be fairly representative of 
general sorority practice and pro- 
cedure. Evidently, there is no best 
method. Practices are varied; many 
colleges are willing to admit that their 
particular system has its weaknesses 
but claim that it also has its strong 
points. Many factors, often uncon- 
trollable, influence the current prac- 
tices and trends on each campus: size 
of institution, number of sororities, 
vested interests, and willingness to 
experiment. 

The information gained from a 
study of the data gathered may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. All colleges, regardless of size, must 
necessarily limit sorority membership 
and establish standards for affiliation. 

2. Ninety per cent of the colleges provide 
pre-rush orienting of prospective mem- 
bers. The dean of women is chiefly 
responsible for this orientation, and it 
is handled principally through lectures 
or dissemination of printed material. 

3. In general, pre-rush contacts are dis- 
approved by the colleges surveyed, and 
the majority attempt *. *nforce alumnae 
compliance with pre-: regulations. 


*Anyone wishing to see the complete report can 
obtain a mimeographed copy from the authors. 
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4. The customary procedures for con- 
ducting rush parties are to extend 
written invitations to parties through a 
central office, to limit the rush period, 
to establish financial limits for parties, 
and to enforce such regulations through 
a system of fines and penalties. 

s.Only 20 per cent of the institutions 
surveyed follow the practice of provid- 
ing a set occasion at which time the 
rushees announce publicly their soror- 
ity choice and acceptance. 

6. From the sampling here, there seems to 
be no definite practice or trend con- 
cerning immediate or deferred rush. 
Each method is used with about the 
same frequency: slightly more than 
one-half of the colleges have tried both 
methods; and of those trying both 
methods, thirteen have shifted from 
immediate to deferred and twelve have 
shifted from deferred to immediate. 

7. Apparently valid advantages are in- 
herent in either immediate or deferred 
rush practice. Likewise, each practice 
has inevitable disadvantages. 


Having presented the advantages 
and disadvantages of the two practices 
of rushing procedure from a purely 
statistical point of view, the writers 
pause to consider them from other 
aspects. Careful consideration and 
close scrutiny of each specific advan- 
tage and disadvantage presented lead 
the writers to conclude that deferred 
rush is more consistent with com- 
monly accepted educational aims and 
objectives than is immediate rush. 
From the administrative point of 
view, in which educational aims and 
objectives are conceded to be of para- 
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mount concern, such advantages 
ought not to be disregarded. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
it is possible to arrive at a satis- 
factory working arrangement regard- 
less of the specific practice selected. 
The degree of success or failure of 
either immediate or deferred rush 
does not depend on procedure alone. 
Method, in itself, guarantees nothing. 
Perhaps the most important factor in 
successful rush procedure is the philos- 
ophy which guides that procedure— 
not only the philosophy of the 
administration but the philosophy 
developed and maintained throughout 
the campus and within the student 
body. Therefore it becomes essential 
that the administration and student 
body work co-operatively in estab- 
lishing the status of the sorority in 
relation to other aspects of the college. 
The sorority is only one of the many 
sides of college life, both educational 
and social, and its significance should 
not be overstressed at the expense of 
the others. 

A wise philosophy and proper pre- 
vailing spirit, combined with shrewd 
and co-operative administration, can 
overcome strife, exaggerated problems, 
and unfavorable influences, and de- 
velop a desirable sorority environment. 

Finally, we must not overlook the 
factor of “spirit.” The spirit which 
prevails contributes to success! It 
becomes then the immediate respon- 
sibility of the entire college to develop 
wholesome, ethical attitudes toward 
sorority and rush procedure. 








-Editorial-Comments - 





A Proposed Change in College- 
Entrance Requirements 


PROPOSAL for the radical 
A revision of college-entrance re- 

quirements has recently been 
made to the universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools of Illinois by the 
steering committee which serves both 
the Illinois Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum Program and the Illinois 
Life-Adjustment Education Program. 
Under this proposal students would 
be selected for admission to general 
college work on the basis of: first, 
scores on tests of scholastic aptitude, 
critical reading, writing skill, and 
simple mathematical skills; and, sec- 
ond, evidence that the student has 
intellectual interests and_ effective 
study habits as shown by his having 
taken at least two years of high-school 
work in one field, with marks better 
than average. In general there would 
be no required high-school courses; for 
specialized college courses that begin 
in the freshman year there would be 
certain stipulations, such as com- 
petence in mathematics for engineer- 
ing, but such competence would be 
determined by standardized tests 
rather than on the basis of specified 
courses. 

We hope that this proposal is 
adopted. There is now a large body 
of evidence showing that the partic- 
ular pattern of courses taken in high 
school is not a good predictor of suc- 
cess in a college course. The quality 
of the student’s work is a much more 
accurate predictor than the subject- 
matter covered. 


pene 


Furthermore, the science of apti- 
tude and achievement testing has 
developed to the point where it is 
relatively easy, through the use of a 
good battery of tests, to determine 
with a high degree of accuracy 
whether a given student has the 
intellectual ability to succeed in col- 
lege. The use of good tests of the 
kinds listed in the proposal would 
seem to provide the information 
needed on this point. 

It is true that many students with 
ability do poorly in college because of 
lack of proper motivation or good 
study habits. But the proposal in- 
cludes another criterion—two years 
of work in a field with better than 
average marks. In the light of what 
is known about the quality of high- 
school work as a predictor of college 
success, it seems highly probable that 
a person who could meet this criterion 
in addition to making satisfactory 
scores on the tests would do well 
in college. 

The adoption of the proposal would 
encourage each high school to re- 
examine its program and revise it so 
as to meet better the needs of its 
students. The school would no longer 
have to retain a special block of 
courses for the preparation of those 
who hope to go to college. The new 
freedom would be particularly advan- 
tageous to the small high school, 
which can offer only a limited number 
of courses. 

Thus, the plan proposed by the 
steering committee would almost cer- 
tainly be an improvement over the 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


conventional one. We should like, 
however, to see it modified by the 
inclusion of another criterion: recom- 
mendation for admission to college 
by the high-school principal. The 
eight-year study of the Progressive 
Education Association demonstrated 
that students who were admitted to 
college on the basis of principals’ 
recommendations only, without regard 
to existing college-entrance require- 
ments, did as well academically as 
those who met the conventional re- 
quirements. They were better edu- 
cated in such respects as_ social 
adjustment and ability to work inde- 
pendently. These results were secured 
for students in carefully selected 
schools that were working systemat- 
ically at the improvement of their 
programs. The schools were part of a 
national study, and thus in the lime- 
light. Presumably, therefore, they 
knew their students better and made 
recommendations for college admis- 
sion more conservatively than would 
the average high school. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that 
for students in the average high school 
the recommendation of the principal 
should receive serious consideration in 
determining college admission. Prin- 
cipals, personnel officers, and teachers 
learn many things about their stu- 
dents that are not revealed in tests or 
scholastic records. Adding the prin- 
cipal’s recommendation as a criterion 
would dignify the work of the high- 
school staff members and at the same 
time put their judgment to the test. 
Any high school that did a poor job 
of recommending pupils for college 
admission would acquire an unenviable 
reputation. 

The adoption by Illinois colleges 
and secondary schools of the proposal, 
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either in its present form or modified 
as indicated, would be an important 
forward step. We hope that the insti- 
tutions in this state seize the oppor- 
tunity they now have to assume a 


position of leadership. 
R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Opinion of an Executive Officer 
of a Private Institution 


The fifth and last of the policy state- 
ments of Higher Education for American 
Democracy, the report prepared by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, has given rise to much debate in 
educational circles. It is full of frank and 
dichotomous statements which are laden 
with sufficient destruction to become the 
death knell for the majority of private 
institutions in this country. One wonders 
whether the lay public is sufficiently 
familiar with the naive, yet blandly 
stated, pronouncements of the Commis- 
sion which, if carried out, are certain to 
spell eventual destruction to practically 
all of our major privately supported 
institutions. 

The report is undemocratic. It is theo- 
retically sound, but the suggested method 
of putting the theory to work is a travesty 
of its application. It gives unfair advan- 
tage to the state-supported educational 
institutions. 

From their earliest beginnings in Amer- 
ica, the private schools have been pioneers 
in higher education. To this group, the 
Commission in effect says: “Shift for 
yourself; your limits of future effective- 
ness in the cause of education are rather 
clearly defined. Your optimum effective- 
ness has been reached. Work out your 
own future.” The report implies that the 
private colleges of this country will 
receive no Federal support for free tuition. 
The Commission recommends that during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years, tui- 
tion shall be free in state-supported 
colleges and universities. The subsidiza- 
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tion of these by the government, to the 
exclusion of the private colleges, is a 
“death kiss.” Federal, and eventual 
state, control of our institutions of higher 
learning is just around the corner, if 
the lawmakers of this country allow the 
Federal Government to go ahead with the 
proposals of the President’s Commission. 

Establishing the goals, equalizing indi- 
vidual opportunity, organizing future 
higher education, and staffing such insti- 
tutions are the subjects with which the 
first four sections of the report are con- 
cerned. Any college administrator knows 
that finance and opportunity for growth 
are so commingled that any institution 
which has the former can write its own 
bill of particulars. No school, whether 
state or private, could support itself 
solely by fees. Adequate faculty and 
physical plant are impossible if fees are 
to be the source of revenue. Obviously, 
any program that proposes to subsidize 
one group at the expense of another will 
certainly result in emasculation and 
eventual atrophy of the unsupported 
group. 

The writer is in hearty accord with 
many of the report’s praiseworthy objec- 
tives, even the recommendation of aid for 
state-supported institutions. However, he 
violently protests the stated financial 
objectives of the same report which by 
implication propose to by-pass com- 
pletely any financial consideration for the 
private schools. As curtailed finances 
could eventually starve an educational 
program, the exact reverse of direct sup- 
port can become a _ policy-determining 
factor. 

Private educational institutions in 
America developed in an environment of 
free enterprise. The private colleges from 
the beginnings of this nation have played, 
and will continue to play, a significant 
réle in preparing thousands of well- 
trained college men for the ranks of 
tomorrow’s democracy. If the govern- 
ment wants to expand educational oppor- 
tunity for all, why does it not give estab- 
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lished institutions of higher learning the 
challenge? If funds are available for edu- 
cation, why not support existing colleges 
to do the job? All that the private college 
is asking is that its share of distributable 
funds for expansion in higher education 
shall be equal to that of all other appor- 
tionments for state-supported institu- 
tions. If governmental support is de- 
manded from the group represented by 
private enterprise, does it not have the 
right to share in government subsidy? 

There is plenty of evidence in our 
national life that whenever the govern- 
ment gains control over man’s activities, 
the latter undergo some measure of 
curtailment. The initiative which is lost 
is never regained in its entirety. Just as 
soon as the American public supinely 
allows its private institutions of higher 
learning to suffer financial discrimina- 
tion, just so soon will American education 
be marching the road to institutional 
inertia and totalitarianism. A federal 
“pork barrel” for national education 
means political controls. Politics dictates 
who gets what and how much! The cause 
of education is not best served in such 
a manner. 

If, as the report recommends, the state- 
supported institutions are to get the 
support, the implications are obvious. 
What are the tuition-dependent institu- 
tions going to do to offset the free- 
tuition attractions of the schools which 
are state-supported? If, in a four-year 
school, the majority of the students are 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
who will comprise the student body of the 
private schools for the same two years? 
Moreover, the state or federally sup- 
ported schools will be bolstered by 
fattened exchequers which will purchase 
stronger faculty and more adequate 
physical facilities. The institution which 
has the “bestest and the mostest”’ will be 
able to attract superior services in all 
branches of school administration. 

The Commission proposes that tuition 

[Continued on page 338| 
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Social Science at Its Best 


Tue American So.prer: Votume I, 
ADJUSTMENT DURING Army Lire; VoL- 
uME II, Comsat AND Its AFTERMATH, 
by Samuel A. Stouffer et al. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Vol. I, xii+599 pp.; Vol. 
11,675 pp. Volumes I and II together, 
$13.50; separately, $7.50. 

These volumes represent social science 
at its best. They report much data, care- 
fully analyzed, clearly presented, with 
frequent reminders of the ways in which 
the data were gathered and hence the type 
of conclusions which can safely be drawn 
from them. The two volumes analyze the 
scientifically most valuable portions of 
the data collected by the Research 
Branch, Information and Education 
Division of the Army, which throughout 
the war studied soldiers’ attitudes on a 
great variety of problems. After the 
war, all of these data were turned over to 
a committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. With financial support 
from the Carnegie Corporation, that 
committee re-analyzed the data and pre- 
pared these volumes and two more, which 
will have the titles Experiments on Mass 
Communication and Measurement and 
Prediction. All four volumes came from 
studies conducted in and by the Army; 
but the Army is not responsible for the 
present report nor has it attempted to 
censor that report. 

Volume I was written by Samuel A. 
Stouffer, Edward A. Suchman, Leland C. 
DeVinney, Shirley A. Star, and Robin M. 
Williams, Jr. It describes the attitudes 
of soldiers toward the Army and its meth- 
ods of assignment and promotion, its 
officers, and its policies. It explains in 
considerable detail how these attitudes 
were related to background factors such 
as age and education, and how they were 
related to different types of army expe- 
rience. A final chapter is devoted to the 
special problems of the Negro soldier. 


The second volume was written by 
Samuel A. Stouffer, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, 
Marion Harper Lumsdaine, Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., M. Brewster Smith, Irving 
L. Janis, Shirley A. Star, and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr. It reports on combat atti- 
tudes of ground and air troops, combat 
motivation, the control of fear, and psy- 
choneurotic symptoms. It ends with 
three chapters on the development of the 
point system for determining discharge 
priorities, attitudes following the end of 
the war, and the postwar plans and 
expectations of soldiers. 

Much of the data have systematic 
importance for social scientists and can 
also be used as the basis for military 
planning. An example is the study of 
relations between attitudes before com- 
bat and performance in combat. Before 
the Normandy invasion the men in four 
divisions were studied to determine their 
willingness for combat, their confidence 
in their combat stamina, and their con- 
fidence in their combat skill. The average 
score of each company in the four divi- 
sions was then determined on each of 
these three attitudes. Later the non- 
battle casualty rates for the first eight 
weeks of the invasion were obtained and 
the two sets of records compared. Typical 
of the results were the following average 
correlations with non-battle casualty 
rates in rifle companies: willingness for 
combat, —.33; confidence in combat stam- 
ina, —.37; and confidence in combat skill, 
—.27. Those companies which had the 
best attitudes before combat suffered the 
fewest non-battle casualties; attitudes 
expressed prior to D-Day could have 
been used to pick out companies destined 
to have from 35 to 62 per cent fewer 
non-battle casualties than another group 
of companies in the same regiments. 

A number of sections of the present 
volumes can be used in planning improve- 
ments in the Army. Promotion policies 
provide an example. The difference 
between what enlisted men thought of 
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promotional possibilities and what they 
knew their civilian friends thought was 
brought out by two questions. Eighty- 
one per cent of the soldiers agreed with 
this statement: ‘“‘Mdst civi/ians think 
that if you are only a private or Pfc, its 
because you weren’t good enough to get a 
rating.” But only 25 per cent agreed 
with this statement: “‘ Most so/diers think 
that if you are only a private or Pfc, it’s 
because you weren’t good enough to get 
a rating.” A number of studies brought 
out the widespread belief that having an 
“in” with the right people was the most 
important single factor in securing a pro- 
motion. The Army has already recog- 
nized the seriousness of this problem; the 
1946 report of General Doolittle’s Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of War stressed 
the importance of establishing a promo- 
tion system based on merit. 

Such findings will make healthy reading 
for many an officer, as will the analyses 
of the attitudes of enlisted men toward 
their officers, toward the special privileges 
granted to officers, and toward a number 
of other standard army practices and 
policies. 

The most significant book for psychol- 
ogists that came out of the First World 
War was Volume 15 of the Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, which 
described the development and applica- 
tion of psychological-testing procedures 
to army problems. Psychology and the 
social sciences progressed too much in the 
years separating the two wars and were 
applied too widely in the Second World 
War to permit any single report to com- 
mand as much of our attention now as 
the Memoirs did in the twenties. But 
these volumes from the Research Branch 
of the Information and Education Divi- 
sion will come closer to it than any other 
report of wartime studies I have seen. 

Dart WoLFLE 
American Psychological Association 


Concise but Adequate 

Quaker EpucaTion IN THEORY AND 
Practice, by Howard H. Brinton. 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill, 
1949. IX+114 pp. $1.00. 
This volume, a revision of a book on 
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the same theme, first published in 1940, 
contains a discussion of Quaker educa- 
tional purposes, the nature of Quakerism, 
a sketch of its educational history, an 
analysis of past policies, and an inquiry 
as to future problems and their solution, 
There is also a brief, select bibliography, 
An index, even in so brief a book, would 
be useful to some readers. 

Fundamentally, the book bears witness 
to a failure, a “general collapse of 
standards in American life” (page 10), in 
which Quakerism has its share. Some part 
of the collapse, in the larger community 
as well as in the smaller, must be due to 
failures in respect to education. Through- 
out the book there is an awareness of the 
relationship between this particular, 
Quaker, community and the larger one in 
which it exists. For this reason the 
author is much concerned with the stated 
purpose of American education an- 
nounced by the Educational Policies 
Commission: ““The general end of educa- 
tion in America at the present time is the 
fullest possible development of the indi- 
vidual within the framework of our 
present industrialized democratic soci- 
ety.” This is described elsewhere, as a 
“socially desirable way of living’; and 
“the choice of this way of living . . . is 
primarily determined by the prevailing 
scale of social and personal values” 
(page 6). Should not education be for 
society as it ought to be? 

Owing to Quakerism’s original, radically 
democratic principles, the small religious 
community anticipated certain progres- 
sive tendencies of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in American life, such 
as emancipation of women, equal educa- 
tion of boys and girls, coeducation, race 
equality, abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, and emphasis on practical educa- 
tion. But life has changed vastly since 
the mid-nineteenth century, and_ the 
Quaker community and its schools have 
not been immune. Hence, these and 
other principles of Quaker education need 
re-examination and clarification, if such 
private schools are to justify their exist- 
ence today. As a guide to the rectification 
of Quaker education where it may have 
fallen into error, and for the sake of 
possibly fruitful insights into future use- 
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fulness, the author undertakes to set 
forth its philosophy and its implications 
as revealed by its history. He finds three 
classes of doctrines: the primary, concern- 
ing the Inward Light; the secondary, 
pertaining to the worship and business 
of the Quaker community; and the ter- 
tiary, which are extensions and applica- 
tions of the preceding principles to the 
larger non-Quaker society. 

From time to time in years gone by, the 
reviewer has called the attention of stu- 
dents to the fact that, although one has 
no difficulty in finding books on the 
philosophy of Catholic, Communist, Fas- 
cist, and other patterns of education, phi- 
losophies of education as developed or 
implied in the schools of various Prot- 
estant denominations are scarce, inade- 
quate, or non-existent. This volume 
supplies the lack, so far as one denomina- 
tion is concerned. It is concise, yet suffi- 
ciently full to satisfy the demands of most 
readers. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sound and Practical Recommen- 
dations 


EDUCATIONAL ACCELERATION: APPRAIS- 
ALS AND Basic Pros_ems, by Sidney L. 
Pressey. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1949. xiv+154 pp. (Bureau of 
Educational Research Monographs, 
No. 31). $3.00, cloth; $2.50, paper. 
There seems reason to believe that a larger 

proportion of students entering college might 

complete their pre-college work in eleven 
years instead of twelve, that a fifth of the 
students graduating from college might well 
finish in three years instead of four . . . with 
gain from adaptability of the total program 
to their superior abilities and maturity, sav- 
ing of educational resources, and the addition 
of two of the most vigorous years of life to 
the period of their professional accomplish- 
ment (pages 143-44). 


In support of this thesis, the author of 
this monograph has summarized analytic- 
ally a large amount of evidence concerning 
the physiology and psychology of devel- 
opment, age and development in relation 
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to educational progress and to quality of 
educational achievement, individual dif- 
ferences in growth and educational attain- 
ment, the outcomes and concomitants of 
educational acceleration, and the evalua- 
tion of various means of speeding up the 
attainment of educational values. In- 
cluded in this assemblage of data are the 
results of a large number of studies of 
factors related to acceleration conducted 
at Ohio State University during and since 
the war under the general direction of Mr. 
Pressey—the most comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the problem anywhere 
undertaken to date. 

Twice before, the author points out, the 
acceleration movement has failed, and, 
with the passing of the emergencies that 
made the saving of time necessary, educa- 
tion has reverted to the “grade per 
year” lock step. The principal reasons 
for this reversion, apart from traditional- 
istic attitudes, were that students to be 
accelerated were chosen without reference 
to all aspects of maturity, with occasional 
undesirable results, and that inadequate 
methods of acceleration were used. The 
form mainly employed, even in the 
recent emergency, was to lengthen the 
school year. 

The monograph recommends, in con- 
trast, these more appropriate means of 
enabling students to progress in college at 
rates consistent with their individual 
capacities for development: placement at 
entrance upon an educational program on 
the basis of actual academic competence 
and maturity instead of time previously 
served; provision of special opportunities 
for able students, including sections 
demanding less time in class and empha- 
sizing methods especially planned for 
superior people, independent study, and 
honors programs; permission to carry 
heavier loads than normal; flexibility of 
curriculums and scheduling to permit 
students to start with varying amounts of 
advanced credit and to move at different 
rates; assignment of credit for educational 
experiences off-campus; and organization 
of a guidance program to foster the most 
effective development of each student. 

Though the text of the monograph is 
somewhat repetitive, the treatment is 
thorough, the interpretation of data 
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judicious, and the recommendations sound 
and practical. If faculty members will 
read this convincing document, they may 
not revert again to the lock-step system 
which institutional habit has so far 
succeeded in perpetuating in our marking 
and promotion practices. 
T. R. McConneEti 
University of Minnesota 


A Masterpiece 
Tue Meopict, dy Ferdinand Schevill. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

1949. xi+240 pp. $4.00. 

This is a superb example of the his- 
torian’s art. It is hard to imagine a more 
complicated story than that of the 
Medici—their own preference for working 
behind the scenes, the intricacy of Italian 
politics, and the strong prejudices of con- 
temporary (and later) historians make it 
exceedingly difficult to describe, let alone 
explain, the rdle of the great Florentine 
family. All these obstacles have been 
overcome by Mr. Schevill, overcome so 
completely that only experts in the field 
will realize how much underbrush had to 
be cleared out of the way to make a 
smooth road for the narrative. We have 
here, for the first time, a brief, readable, 
and intelligent history of the Medici. 
The author discusses, with remarkable 
skill and concision, the political environ- 
ment in which the Medici rose to power, 
and thus makes them understandable 
human beings. Neither supermen nor 
scheming tyrants, they seized political 

wer in order to preserve their wealth 
- made better use of their position of 
leadership than most of their contem- 
poraries. The author obviously finds the 
first three Medici rulers more sympa- 
thetic than their successors, but even 
Leo X and Clement VII are given credit 
for some good qualities. 

This is a political narrative, not a his- 
tory of the intellectual and cultural 
activity of fifteenth century Florence. 
Since the Medici enhanced their reputa- 
tions by patronizing scholars and artists, 
Mr. Schevill discusses these relationships, 
and the broader question of how far the 
Medici deserve credit for the Florentine 
revival. Here he is too concise, and these 
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sections are less successful than the rest of 
the book. The only other fault is the 
occasional appearance of overlong, clum- 
sily worded sentences. These flaws are 
unimportant—the essential point is that a 
significant political experience has been 
brought within the comprehension of the 
educated layman by a master of our 


rofession. 
P JosepH R. Strayer 


Princeton University 


A Symposium 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, edited by P. F. 

Valentine. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1949. xvi+575 pp. $10. 

Mr. Valentine has performed a real 
service in assembling this symposium. Its 
coherence, its authoritative character, 
its comprehensiveness, and the saliency 
of its ideas, all place it high in the current 
literature of analysis and appraisal of the 
contemporary college. In each of seven- 
teen fields of college activity the editor 
has selected top-flight contributors, and 
each author distills out of his special 
background some of the wisest findings of 
his professional career. The book thus 
becomes in effect a quick overview of the 
best present thinking on urgent problems 
now ate faced. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Sound Information 


LIBRARIES OF THE SOUTHEAST, edited by 
Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. 
Milczewski. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. xxiv+3oI pp. $2.50, 
paper; $3.00, cloth. 

If this report has failed to describe 
statistically, or otherwise, any single 
aspect of library organization or service 
in the nine southeastern states covered 
by the survey, the omission is too unim- 
portant to mention. Here in 110 tables 
and 6 figures can be found an exhaustive 


array of data describing the libraries of 
this area. These data were gathered in 
order that the librarians interested in 
improving library service in the area might 
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have sound information upon which to 
lay their plans. 

But, as might be expected in any study 
with which Mr. L. R. Wilson is connected, 
the report also lays out a pattern of 
action. Under the section “A Program for 
the Future” (pages 12-18), this pattern is 
described. Four innocently phrased sen- 
tences characterize the nature of the 
pattern. 

The thinking of the Southeast concerning 
libraries must be revised. There must be a 
change of public and professional viewpoints 
concerning the responsibilities of libraries for 
regional improvement and development. 
Information, education and research must be 
placed ahead of aesthetic appreciation and 
recreation as the public library’s objective. 
Similarly libraries in schools and institutions 
of higher learning must gain a keener percep- 
tion of the region’s needs and of their specific 
responsibilities for contributing to regional 
development (page 13). 

One cannot consider the implications 
of this report without asking where the 
money is to come from to finance the new 
order. There can be only one answer and 
that is some kind of Federal aid. 

Racpu E. EttswortH 
State University of Iowa 


A Symposium 
LEARNING AND Wor tp Peace, edited by 
Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and 
R. M. Maclver. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. xix+694 pp. (Eighth 
Symposium of the Conference on Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion). $6.50. 
Learning and World Peace consists of 
about sixty papers, written by that many 
authors, for the Eighth Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion held in 
Philadelphia in September of 1947. The 
basic problem of the Conference, to 
which the papers were addressed, was: 
“How can scholarship contribute to the 
relief of international tensions?” (page v). 
The contributors to this Symposium, as 
would be expected from the nature of the 
problem attacked, were drawn from 
many areas of scholarship, and the papers 
naturally reflect the specialisms of their 
writers, who include philosophers, sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, psychiatrists, his- 
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torians, theologians, statisticians, public- 
opinion experts, educators, astronomers, 
journalists, and business men. 

The quality of the papers is, in general, 
very good, though some of them are 
naturally more stimulating, better writ- 
ten, and more valuable than others. In 
view of the highly specialized back- 
grounds of the authors, it is a tribute to 
their balance and common sense to be 
able to say that, with one or two excep- 
tions, all the papers are readable by an 
average intelligent and informed person. 
Yet, it must be admitted that they gen- 
erally deal with the problem of relieving 
international tensions from the points of 
view of the isolated specialisms which the 
authors represent. The theologian typi- 
cally finds the “‘solution” to the problem 
in religion, the statistician in statistics, 
the journalist in better communication. 
The complaint that Harlow Shapley 
makes in his contribution to the book, 
entitled ““Must We Climb Steeples?” an 
indictment directed against our present- 
day emphasis on specialization in educa- 
tion, could have been directed equally 
well against the papers of his fellow 
authors. Each writer saw the problem 
from the limited view provided by his 
own specialism. To apply Shapley’s 
language to this book, the authors wrote 
from “small tapering steeples with no 
place to go but down” (page 647). A 
perspective on the problem of relieving 
international tensions is thus missing 
from Learning and World Peace, as is an 
over-all evaluation of the solutions offered. 

As a matter of fact, the reader need not 
expect to find consistency from one paper 
to another. H. A. Overstreet, for exam- 
ple, in writing on the philosopher, places 
an extra halo over the philosopher’s head, 
but Paul A. Schilpp, another teacher of 
philosophy, writes in quite a contrary 
vein and disparages the contributions of 
philosophers to the solution of practical 

roblems. Other contributors to the book 
illustrate equally well inconsistencies in 
attitudes and in the realm of principle. 

No doubt the defects of this sort that 
the book displays are inevitable in the 

resent state of our knowledge and 
ean of the manner in which knowl- 
edge is organized. Yet, these deficiencies 
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must be indicated, in fairness to potential 
readers of this volume. A real attack on 
the problem of international tensions 
would seem to call for a frontal assault, 
for a breadth of vision which transcends 
any approach through a specialism. 
FrepDERICK C. DoMMEYER 
St. Lawrence University 


A Painstaking Study 


Co.iecE Lire anp THE Mores, by Janet 
Agnes Kelley. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 
xvi+ 308 pp. $3.75. 

In College Life and the Mores, Miss 
Kelley undertakes to study the college as 
a society with a culture of its own. Using 
the methods and the language of anthro- 
pology and sociology, she follows a chap- 
ter on “The Mores and their Function in 
Social Control” with chapters analyzing 
“The College as a Culture-Matrix” and 
the relationship of the college to “The 
Culture of the Wider Community.” 
These analyses are followed by chapters 
on “social structuring,” on the interrela- 
tion of individuals and groups on the 
campus, on the réle of groups, and on 
“The College in Transition.” In a final 
chapter, Miss Kelley summarizes the 
premises and conclusions of her study and 
raises a series of questions to serve as 
guides to campus personnel workers and 
other educators. 

In her preface, Miss Kelley describes 
the method of her study in some detail. 
She begins with the development of a 
framework of sociological and anthropo- 
logical theory tested oe means of confer- 
ences with representative college personnel 
workers and, for a special problem, with 
student veterans. These conferences, 
studies of college catalogues, handbooks, 
yearbooks, and student newspapers, the 
education columns of the daily press, and 
the research of others in the field of col- 
lege life provide illustration and docu- 
mentation. 

College Life and the Mores is a pains- 
taking study, generously documented, 
especially in its theoretical portions. 
Sometimes, when common-sense judg- 
ments are translated into anthropological 
jargon and given the form of “‘scientific”’ 
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judgments, it becomes something of a 
tour de force. Sometimes the technical 
jargon obscures the point instead of 
clarifying it. 

Miss Kelley’s interest in her study 
rises from her work as a college personnel 
officer, and the study is designed in part 
to serve as a guide to the activities of 
college personnel workers—especially to 
guide them in local research. In this 
function, as indicating a methodology for 
local research, it is likely to be more useful 
than as a source of practical guidance. 
The interest of College Life and the Mores 
to the layman, and even to the educator 
without special responsibility for person- 
nel problems, is likely to be limited. 

Joun S. Diekuorr 
Queens College 


A Meritorious Achievement 


THE YEARBOOK OF EpuCATION 1949, dy 
the University of London Institute of 
Education. London: Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., 1949. xv +660 pp. $9.00. 

This huge volume, containing twice as 
many pages as there are words in this 
review, is a great and meritorious achieve- 
ment, indispensable to the educator inter- 
ested in developments abroad. It is more 
than a simple report of school progress. 
Its first 126 pages contain valuable essays 
on the problems of independence, nation- 
alism and education, education and eco- 
nomic life, and psychological tests as 
applied to non-European peoples, all with 
reference to the broader ramifications of 
educational endeavor. A continuation in 
large part of the Yearbook of 1948, this 
volume encompasses educational progress 
in lands not covered previously. Now 
that the educational yearbook of the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has suspended 
publication, the British Yearbook stands 
alone in its effort to convey in English the 
aims, ideals, and actualities which are 
determining the course of education the 
world over. The aims of the Yearbook, 
neatly presented by G. B. Jeffery, director 
of the Institute of Education, may 
summarized as follows: to enable persons 
who are grappling with educational prob- 
lems in one country to “feel the weight” 
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of corresponding problems in other coun- 
tries; to promote a sense of common 
purpose among educators everywhere; to 
intensify the study of comparative educa- 
tion; to provide the evidence in the form 
of signed contributions “which must 
stand or fall by the reputation of their 
authors . . .”’ (pages xiv—xv). 

The authors are, indeed, an all-star 
cast, headed by an editorial board con- 
sisting of such names as Sir Fred Clarke, 
the grand old man of British education, 
I. L. Kandel, H. R. Hamley, Nicholas 
Hans, Margaret Read, J. A. Lauwerys, 
and Sir Robert Evans, founder of the 
Yearbook. These editors combine to write 
the first essay on independence, which 
advances the principle that racial differ- 
ences, nationalist movements, language 
barriers, and economic change are closely 
related and “exercise their effects as a 
combined influence” (page 25). As a 
result, wise educational policy adjusts 
antagonistic claims and achieves a bal- 
ance among them: “It facilitates the quick 
and widespread adoption of new scientific 
techniques, so that perennial human 
needs may more satisfactorily be met, 
without, however, abandoning its links 
with the old traditions which served to 
inspire and give form to the national 
cultures of the modern world” (page 26). 

In his essay on nationalism I. L. Kandel 

ably develops the spirit of this theme by 
observing that as long as the world con- 
tinues to be organized in national groups, 
national systems of education perforce 
must be inspired by the culture of the 
nation they serve. He concludes on a 
realistic note: 
What the world sorely needs is the develop- 
ment of national systems of education set in 
an international framework. Only as educa- 
tion for international understanding and co- 
operation is woven into the fabric of national 
education will there be any hope of giving 
new direction to the concept of nationalism 
(page 46). 

Mr. Hessen’s essay proceeds on the 
assumption, readily accepted, that there 
is a “steady interaction” between eco- 
nomic life and economic education, but 
that economic life also exerts an influence 
on the whole of education, both in and 
out of the school. He illustrates new 
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trends in industrial and general education, 
and elaborates on the main types of 
industrial mass education (using as an 
example the Jerufliche Fortbildungs- 
schulen—vocational continuation schools). 
He emerges with recommendations for 
what he terms an “industrial culture”’: 
“True education,” he states, “must 
spiritualize industrial activity”; and this 
is not only an abstract but a necessary 
postulate of social justice (page 86). 

The final essay by S. Biesheuval con- 
cerns itself with the necessity of deter- 
mining through psychological testing the 
educational potentialities and vocational 
fitness, in terms of European culture, of 
non-European peoples. Though replete 
with detailed descriptions, diagrams, and 
analyses of tests and their administration, 
the writer concludes with words of advice 
which are pertinent to psychologists 
everywhere: adopt a critical attitude 
toward findings; combine the question- 
naire method with field investigations, “‘in 
which observational, group-discussion, 
and clinical methods should be employed 
to provide a context for the interpretation 
of the quantitative data” (page 125). 

GeorceE F., KNELLER 
Yale University 


Should Be Read by All 


THe Neurosis or Man, dy Trigant Bur- 
row. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1949. xxvi+428 pp. $7.50. 
This volume is in essence a scientific 

endeavor to comprehend the genesis of the 

irrational behavior of social and national 
groups of people composed largely of 

so-called “normal” individuals. This is a 

very difficult undertaking. But the author 

has spent many years thinking and 
experimenting in this field. Despite the 
somewhat misleading title, it is a “must” 
book for every adult citizen in our 
democracy. The serious lay reader will 
be stopped on many pages by new words 
whose meaning is familiar only to some 
psychologists and psychiatrists. But the 

8 pages of Glossary will enable him to 

proceed with growing understanding. 

The neurosis dealt with in this book is 

not a matter only for the specialists in 

biology, psychology, sociology, and med- 
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icine. Saner social and _ international 
behavior of man will be reached and sta- 
bilized sooner if all leaders in education, 
sociology, industry, politics, and labor 
master the problem as outlined, illus- 
trated, and partly clarified in The Neu- 


sasatin dneauain A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Original Writings as the Text 
JAY WILLIAMS 
[Continued from page 287] 


tions of movements and eras can be 
avoided. The sense in which Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln were not 
democratic, as well as the sense in 
which they were, can be seen by the 
student. This is not contrary to the 
end of having the student understand 
and respect the American tradition. 
The American tradition is not unitary, 
it is plural. Nor does it give auto- 
matic answers to new problems. To 
leave the student with the impression 
that it can is an ill way to prepare 
him for the complexities of the future. 
Further, there is even more to respect 
in the tradition as it is than as it 
appears in the mouths of its enthusi- 
astic simplifiers. 

This, in outline, is the kind of expe- 
rience which produced The People 
Shall Fudge. As a recommendation 
for the volumes it is perhaps am- 
biguous, since it is clear that any 
instructor who starts to teach with 
these readings is grasping a nettle. 
Some are attracted and some repelled 
by nettles. This will warn those 


repelled, and for those attracted it 
may furnish some assurance of ulti- 
[Vol. XXI, No. 6] 


mate success. 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 


ARTHUR DOLE 
AND 


RUTH CHURCHILL 
[Continued from page 308) 


which holds between superior per- 
formance on the achievement exam- 
inations as a whole and the Graduate 
Record Examination Index probably 
also holds for the individual achieve- 
ment examination and the correspond- 
ing section of the Graduate Record 
Examination. For example, for those 
students who took the Terminal Inte- 
grating Examination in 1948-49, the 
relationship between earning a credit 
mark (4 or 8B) or a passing mark 
(S* or S) and the score on the Gradu- 
ate Record Test in Social Sciences 
was substantial (a biserial correlation 
of .65). 

We would not urge an exact dupli- 
cate of Antioch’s examining program 
on another college. We do believe 
that it is practical and feasible for any 
college to use standards of accomplish- 
ment either to replace or to supple- 
ment courses or credits as the basis for 
granting a degree. Accurate scientific 
evaluation of the educational out- 
comes defined by the college, designed 
to fit its particular needs, is within the 
reach of the most modest budget. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 6] 


Can Philosophy Be Taught? 
ALFRED G. SMITH 
[Continued from page 320} 


of a question is the amount of tor- 
ment caused by the conflict. 








CONTINUATIONS 
HILOSOPHERS must all set up 


shop for themselves, and ask 
their own questions and devise their 
own prescriptions. They cannot go to 
the books for their questions. Yet 
books really are magnificent things. 
They distill lifetimes of hard-won 
experience into little, sugar-coated 
pills that are easy to take. Like pills, 
furthermore, they should be taken 
only when needed. In the course of 
trying to answer a question, a student 
soon knows how much he does not 
know. If his question asks how the 
Russo-American conflict can be re- 
solved, he may find that he does not 
even know the principles of the 
Marshall Plan or of the Marxian way 
of life. Should these points become 
relevant to his study, he will be off to 
the library. The books he then reads 
will be germane to his quest and 
therefore have meaning. They may 
include geographies and grammars 
and manifestos, for he will find that 
his questions are never wholly polit- 
ical or linguistic or philosophical. Life 
does not suffer from departmental 
myopia and refuses to take majors and 
minors at a university. Candid schol- 
ars cannot abide by any one set of 
books either. They must be non- 
denominational and form a single 
brotherhood in common devotion to 
questions. 

The cardinal virtue of embarking 
on philosophy from questions is that 
the student sets sail for knowledge 
instead of hugging the shores of 
pedantry. Under orthodox education 
futility often forces students to dis- 
miss with a shrug of their shoulders 
the conflicts among academicians, but 
here they are charged by necessity to 
square their shoulders to the conflicts 
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in their own lives. This is the process 
of all effective learning, in the playpen 
and in the research laboratory. 

Teachers cannot answer their stu- 
dents’ questions for them. They can- 
not indoctrinate their students with 
popcorn or infatuate them with analy- 
sis. They cannot coerce their students 
into any procrustean bed of informa- 
tion. They cannot be narcissistic 
exhibitionists mouthing their wisdom. 
They cannot hold court like grand 
inquisitors, self-righteous in dogma. 
For these methods sow no seeds for a 
tree of knowledge. 

A teacher is the hired colleague of 
his students. He must be altruistically 
interested in them and perceptively 
understanding. He must be eminent- 
ly prudent and imaginative. He can 
then help them to face and probe their 
conflicts. He can bear them witness 
that their conflicts are not unique but 
are the problems of the world brought 
home. He can lead them to references. 
He can guard them from distractions. 
He can nourish their minds with 
self-reliance. For philosophy cannot 
be taught. It can only be brought 
into being. [Vol. XXI, No. 6] 


The Professor as an Educator 
WILLARD S. SPALDING 
[Continued from page 298] 
which can be recognized, we can tell 
the extent to which they have been 
reached. If we afford our students 
many opportunities to practice what 
we want them to do, they will learn 
how to do these things. If we are 
aware of each of our students as a 
person, seek to know all about him as 
an individual, then we will be able to 
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guide his learning more effectively 
and he will progress more rapidly. 
And when we do these things, know- 
ing that many of our students will 
themselves be teachers, we can be 
sure that, when they imitate us in the 
secondary schools, these, too, will 
improve. The vicious circle of today 
will become the virtuous circle of 
tomorrow. 

We can improve education at all 
levels when we improve it in the 
university. This is the greatest chal- 
lenge of all. When we see ourselves in 
the positions of influence which we 
truly occupy, we will not avoid the 
responsibilities which inhere in them. 
We will go forward. We will seek to 
improve our teaching with all of the 
eagerness that accompanies our search 
for further knowledge. This will 
bring its own rich rewards. The satis- 
faction which comes from watching a 
human being flourish under one’s 
guidance, the joy that comes from 
having a student whom one knows 
well develop into a competent per- 
son, these are beyond price. And 
these joys and satisfactions are ours 
if we want them. They come rapidly 
as we improve our skills in teaching 


and become better educators. 
[Vol. XXI, No 6] 


Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page 328] 

for collegiate education in state schools be 
reduced to token fees for the entire four 
years. Does this spell eventual doom for 
the private schools? The elimination of 
economic inadequacies for the state 
schools for such a program certainly 
means “closed doors” for many other 
schools which will have to exact a fee for 
each of the four years a student is in college. 

The report proposes a large grant for 
undergraduate and graduate scholarships. 
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Read between the lines and see what this 
would mean. It would be possible for the 
student to get his financial support in 
whatever government form it happened 
to take, and then be free to choose where 
he intended to go to school. Now, would 
it not be wise for him to attend state 
institutions which demanded a tuition 
fee “adequate only to insure on the part 
of the student a sense of meaningful par- 
ticipation in the cost of his education”? 
Whatever he was able to save by attend- 
ing the institution which charged the 
lowest fee, he would be able to retain for 
subsistence. The high-tuition fee of the 
private institution would not attract 
these persons. 

The program recommends “Federal 
aid for the current operating costs of 
higher education . . . for the purpose of 
assisting the States in maintaining and 
expanding publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education,” and the government 
is asked “aid for capital outlay.” 

If state institutions receive financial sup- 
port from the Federal Government in large 
amounts, and also from the states, what 
will happen to the host of church-related 
colleges in this country? They have been 
courageously carrying on the maintenance 
of their institutions. The Government 
saw fit to call upon them for educational 
programs during the Second World War. 
At that time it saw fit to subsidize educa- 
tional programs irrespective of whether 
they were private or state-supported 
institutions. 

The writer is in wholehearted sym- 
pathy with any governmental program 
which would equalize educational oppor- 
tunity, irrespective of race or creed. He 
does insist that all duly recognized educa- 
tional institutions of higher learning 
should receive their pro rata share of 
monies to be spent by the Government. 
In business—and education is that—no 
privately supported school can withstand 
the competition of a state or federally 
subsidized institution. 

Lioyp F. SuNDERMAN 
Indianapolis 











